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FOREWORD 

(From the 2nd Ed. of ‘Basic National Education'} 

The fact that the first one thousand copies of 
this pamphlet have been sold out shows that what 
Dr. Zakir Husain and his committee have called 
Basic National Education is excitmg fair interest in 
India and outside. A more correct though much less 
attractive description would be Rural National Edu- 
cation through village handicrafts ‘Rural’ excludes 
the so-called higher or English education ‘National’ 
at present connotes truth and non-violence. And 
‘through village handicrafts’ means that the framers 
of the scheme expect the teachers to educate village 
children in their villages so as to draw out all their 
faculties through some selected village handicrafts 
in an atmosphere free from superimposed restric- 
tions and interference. Thus considered, the scheme 
is a revolution in the education of village children. 
It is in no sense an importation from the West. 
If the reader bears this fact in mind, he will be 
better able to follow the scheme in the preparation 
of which some of the best educationists have given 
their undivided attention 


Segaon, Wardha 
28th May, 1938 


M. K. GANDHI 




RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE WARDHA 
NATIONAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
22nd & 23rd October, 1937 

1. That in the opinion of ttis Conference iree 
and compnlsory education be -provided- for seven 
years on a nation-wide scale^ - - 

2. That the medium of instruction be the 
mother-tongue. 

3 That the Conference endorses the proposal 
made by Mahatma Gandhi that the process of edu- 
cation throughout this period should centre around 
some form of manual and productive work, and that 
all the other abilities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child. 

4. That the Conference expects that this sys- 
tem of education will be gradually able to cover the 
remimeration of the teachers. 
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PART I 

GANDHUrS PROPOSITIONS 




cr 
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I 

EDUCATION 

Hew to solve the problem of education is the 
problem unforttmateiy mixed up with the disappear- 
ance of the drink revenues. No doubt there are ways 
and means of raising fresh taxation. Professors 
Shah and Khambatta have shown that even this 
poor country is capable of raising fresh taxation. 
Riches have not yet been sufficiently taxed In this 
of all coimtries in the world possession of inordmate 
wealth by individuals should be held as a crime 
agamst Indian humanity. Therefore the maximum 
limit of taxation of riches beyond a certain margin 
can never be reached In England, I understand, 
they have already gone as far as 70 per cent of the 
earnings beyond a prescribed figure There is no 
reason why India should not go to a much higher 
figure Why should there not be death duties ? 
Those sons of millionaires who are of age and yet 
inherit their parents’ wealth, are losers for the very 
inheritance. The nation thus becomes a double loser. 
For the inheritance should rightly belong to the 
nation. And the nation loses again m that the full 
faculties of the heirs are not drawn out, being crush- 
ed under the load of riches. That death duties 
cannot be imposed by provincial governments does 
not affect mj* argument 

But as a nation we are so backward in education 
that we cannot hope to fulfil our obligations to the 
nation m this respect in a given time during this 
generation, if the programme is to depend on money. 

I have therefore made bold, even at the risk of losing 
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a reputation for constructive ability, to suggest that 
education should be self-supporting. By education 
I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child 
and man — body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
end of education nor even the beginning. It is only 
one of the means whereby man and woman can be 
educated. Literacy in itself is no education. I would 
therefore begin the child’s education by teaching it 
a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from 
the moment it begins its training. Thus every school 
can be made self-supporting, the condition being that 
the State takes over the manufactures of these 
schools. 

I hold that the highest development of the mind 
and the soul is possible under such a system of 
education. Only every handicraft has to be taught 
not merely mechanically as is done to-day, but 
scientifically, i.e., the child should know the why and 
wherefore of every process. I am not writing this 
without some confidence, because it has the backing 
of experience. This method is being adopted more 
or less completely wherever spinning is being taught 
to workers. I have myself taught sandal-making and 
even spinning on these lines with good results. This 
method does not exclude a knowledge of history and 
geography- But I find that this is best taught by 
transmitting such general information by word of 
mouth. One imparts ten times as much in this 
manner as by reading and writing. The signs of the 
alphabet may be taught later when the pupil has 
learnt to distinguish wheat from chaff and when he 
has somewhat developed his or her tastes. This Js a 
revolutionary proposal, but it saves immense labour 
and enables a student to acquire in one year what 
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he may take much longer to learn. This means all- 
round economy. Of course, the pupil learns mathe- 
matics whilst he is learning his handicrafts. 

I attach the greatest importance to primary 
education which, according to my conception, should 
he equal to the present matriculation less English. 
If all the collegians were of a sudden to forget their 
knowledge, the loss sustained by the sudden lapse of 
the memory of say a few lakhs of collegians would 
he as nothing compared to the loss that the nation 
has sustained through the ocean of darkness that 
surrounds three hundred millions. The measure of 
illiteracy is no adequate measure of the prevailing 
Ignorance among the millions of villagers 

I would revolutionize college education and 
relate it to national necessities There would be 
degrees for mechanical and other engineers. Tliey 
would he attached to the different industries which 
should pay for the training of the graduates they 
need. Thus the Tatas would be expected to run a 
college for training engineers tmder the supervision 
of the State ; the mill associations would run among 
them a college for training graduates whom they 
need. Similarly for the other industries that may be 
named. Commerce will have its college There 
remain arts, medicine and agriculture. Several 
private arts colleges are to-day self-supporting. The 
State would, therefore, eease to run its own. ^ledicnl 
colleges would be attached to certified hospitals. As 
they are popular among monied men, they may be 
expected, by voluntary contributions, to support 
medical colleges And agricultural colleges to be 
worthy of the name must be self-supporting. I have 
a painful experience of some agricultural graduates 
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Their knowledge is superficial. They lack practical 
experience. But if they had their apprenticeship 
on farms which are self-sustained and answer the 
requirements of the country, they would not have to 
gain experience after getting their degrees and at 
the expense of their employers. 

This is not a fanciful picture. ~ If we would but 
shed our mental laziness, it would appear to he an 
eminently reasonable and practical solution of the 
problem of education that faces the Congress Minis- 
ters and therefore the Congress. If the declarations 
recently made on behalf of the British Government 
mean what they should to the ear, the Ministers 
have the organizing and organized ability of the 
Civil Service at their disposal to execute their policy. 
The Services have learnt the art of reducing to 
practise the policies laid down for them even by 
capricious Governors and Viceroys. Let the Ministers 
lay down a well-conceived but determined policy, 
and let the Services redeem the promise made on 
their behalf and prove worthy of the salt they eat. 

There remains the question of teachers. I like 
Prof. K.T.Shah’s idea of conscription being applied 
to men and women of learning. Thej^ may be con- 
scripted to give a number of years, say five, to the 
teaching for which they may be qualified, on a salary 
not exceeding their maintenance on a scale in keep- 
ing with the economic level of the country'. The very 
high salaries that the teachers and professois in the 
higher branches demand must go The village 
teacher has to be replaced by more competent ones. 

Harijan, 31-7-1937. M. K. Gandhi. 


ir 

THE EDUOATION^AL PUZZLE 
“ The cruellest irony of the new Reforms lies in 
the fact that we are left with nothing but the liquor 
revenue to fall back upon in order to give oiu: child- 
ren education,” said Gandhiji in one of his numerous 
talks he has been giving on the subject, ever since 
the Congress Ministers took up office. “ That is the 
educational puzzle, but it should not baffle us W’c 
■^have to solve it and the solution must not involve 
the compromise of our ideal of prohibition, cost 
whatever else it may. It must be shameful and 
humiliating to thmk that imless we got the drink 
revenue, our children would be starved of thoii 
education. But if it comes to it, we should prefer it 
as a lesser evil. If only we mil refuse to be obsessed 
by the figures and by the supposed necessitj* of 
giving our children the exact kind of education that 
they get to-day, the problem should not baffle us ” 
That explains Gandhiji’s emphasis on our educa- 
tionists putting their heads together in order to 
evolve a sj^stem of education which is at once 
inexpensive and also in consonance with the need'- 
' of our vast rural population. 

** Then you would really abolish uhat is called 
secondary education and give the whole cd in. at ion 
up to matriculation in the village schools?” asked .1 
questioner in great surprise. 

“ Certainly. What is your secondarj* education 
but compelling the poor boys to learn in a foreign 
language in seven years what they should learn in 
the course of a couple of years in their own mother- 
tongue ? If you can but make up jmur mmds to free 
the children from the meubus of learning their 
subjects in a foreign tongue, and if you teach them to 
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use their hands and feet profitably, the educational 
puzzle is solved. You can sacrifice without com- 
punction the whole of the drink revenue. But you 
must resolve to sacrifice this revenue, and think of 
the ways and means about education later. Make 
the beginning by taking the big step.” 

** But would just the mere declaration of 
Prohibition mean prohibition. ? May it not be that 
we may sacrifice the revenue without touching the 
curse of drink, not to talk of abolishing it 

** The declaration does not mean that you will 
thereafter sit still. You will impress everyone into 
your service. In case, the whole staff is there — the 
staff of excise inspectors, their superior ofiScers, 
and the whole of their subordinate staff. You will 
tell them that they will serve on no other terms but 
those of working for total abolition of drink. You 
will convert every grog-shop into a recreation centre. 
You will concentrate on places where opportunities 
for getting drunk are greatest. You will ask the 
mill-owners and factory-owners to provide bright 
refreshment stalls, you will provide there refreshing 
drinks for them like sugar-cane juice, games for ' 
them, lantern shows for them, and make them 
feel that they are like you. Impress everyone, with- 
out exception, into your service. The village school- 
master and the other officials should all be prohi- 
bition workers.” 

“ Very good. But in many places you will find 
the village paiel and others joining the drinking folk 
in their drunken revels. What about them?” 

** Every one of your school children will be a pro- 
hibition worker. Ministers will be going up and down 
the country visiting the grog-shops turned recreation 
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Centres, have their cup of refreshing drink with 
the common folk and'make these houses fashionable. 

(Only the other day Minister Baman Menon told 
his audience that the whole nation should be inte- 
rested in the stupendous experiment. Prohibition 
is the task of not one individual but of the whole 
nation And apropos of the idea of converting the 
grog-shops into recreation centres, one may remember 
the famous “Dew Drop Inn” of Mary Hughes, that' 
mdefatigable worker in the cause, the daughter of the 
author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,*' who has given 
more than fifty years of her life to the task and built 
the "Dew Drop Inn ” over the ruins of a grog-shop.) 

“Don’t,” said Gandhiji, “be deterred bj' the 
thought that prohibition failed in America. Re- 
member that the stupendous experiment was tried 
there, where drinking is not looked upon as a vice,' 
where millions usually drink. Here drink is held 
reprehensible by all religions and it is not the 
millions who drink, but individuals who drink.” 

There is but a glimpse of the direction in which 
Gandhiji's mmd is working and in which he wants 
all the Congressmen’s minds to be working. Premier 
Bajagopalachari is burning the candle at both ends 
in makmg prohibition a success. “If people wore 
generous-minded,” he said at one of the innumerable 
meetings he is addressing, “they would say that’ 
they would do without education and have prohibition 
instead. What after all is the benefit of this 
education? The drunkard gets intoxicated with 
his drink and the educated man gets -intoja- 
ca^ted with his luxuries. This educated man is not 
more cultured than the drunkard !” 

Harijan, 21-3^1937. 

2 


M. D. 



m 

, , , WHAT ABOUT LITERACY? 

^>,,1 have received many opinions on the ideas f 
have been propounding in these columns on educa- 
tion, I may be able to reproduce the most impor- 
tant of them in these columns. Tor the moment I 
' . wish to answer a grievance a learned correspondent 
has made of the neglect of literacy of which he 
imagines I have been guilty. There is nothing in 
what I have written to warrant such a belief ; for, 

' have I not contended that the children in the schools 
of my conception will receive every instruction 
through the handicrafts that may be taught? That 
includes literacy. In ray scheme of things, the hand 
will handle tools before it draws or traces the 
writing, the eyes, will read the pictures of letters and 
words as they will know other things in life, the 
ears will catch the names and meanings of things and 
sentences. The whole training will be natural, res- 
ponsive, and therefore the quickest and the cheapest 
in the land. The children of my school will, there, 
fore# read much more quickly than they will write. 
And when they write they will not produce daubs as 
I do even now (thanks to my teachers), but they will 
trace correct letters even as they will trace correct 
figures of the objects they may see. If the schools of 
my conception ever came into being, I make bold to 
say that they will vie with the most advanced schools 
in quickness so far as reading is concerned, and even 
writing, if it is common ground that the writing 
must be correct and not incorrect as it now is in the 
vast majority of cases. The children of the Segaon 
school may be said to be writing in accordance with 
the orthodox standard ; they spoil slate and paper 
according to my standard. 

' 28 - 8-1937 


M. K. Gaitdhi 



IV 

SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 

Dr. A. Lakshmipathi writes : 

“I have seen some institutions conducted by 
missionaries, where the schools are worked only in 
the, mornings, the evenings being spent either in 
agricultural operations or in some handicraft work 
for which the students are paid some wages acoor- 
dmg to the quality and quantity of work done by 
them In this way, the institution is made more or 
less self-supporting, and the students do not feel 
like fish out of water when they leave the school, as 
they have learnt to do some work enabling them to 
earn at deast their livelihood I have noticed that the 
atmosphere in which such schools are conducted is 
quite different from the dull routine of the stereotyped 
schools of the Education Department. The boys 
look more healthy and happy in the idea that they 
have turned out some useful work, and are physi- 
cally of a better build. These schools are closed for 
a short period in the agricultural seasons when all 
their energy is required for field work. Even in 
cities, such of the boys as have an aptitude may be 
employed in trades and professions, thereby enabling 
them to find a profession. One meal may also be 
provided at school for those boys who are in need, or 
for all who wish to partake of the same in an inter- 
val of half an hour during the morning classes. Poor 
boys may thus be persuaded to nm to the school with 
pleasure and their parents may also encourage them 
to go to school regularly. 

“ If this scheme of half day school be adopted, 
the services of some of the'«e teachers may be utilized 
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for promoting adult education in the villages without 
any extra payment, for such serT^ces., The building 
and other apparatus may also be useful in the same 

way. : I ’ - ' : ' K} 


'‘*I’‘have 'see'n ' the Minister' for Education, 
Madras, and' presented a ‘letter stating that the 
deterioration of health of ibhe presfeiif generation is 
‘ mainly "due to’ unsuitable hours of education at 
schools. ’I aih of opinion fhkt'all schools and colleges 
shoiild work only in'the mbrnih'g, i.e:, between 6 and 
il a.m.' 'A/studypf four'', hours at school must be 
^uite enough. The' afternoon should be spent at home; 
and ' the evening should 'be' devoted to games an(3 
physical 'development; ' Some ’ of ' the boys may 
employ themselves in earning their livelihood, and 
some may help H/heir parents in their business. The 
students will be more in touch with their parents’, 
which is essential for development of any vocational 
calling and hereditary aptitudes. 

, / i ’ w. l' ' < 


** If we realize, that . body-budding is nation; 
building, ,the proposed; change, though apparently 
revolutionary, .is - according, to Indian customs and 
climate, and it would be welcome to most people.” 


Of Dr. Lakshmipathi’s suggestion for restricting 
school hours to mornings, I do not wish to say much 
save to commend it to the educational authorities’. 
As to the more or less self-supporting institutions, 
they could not do anything* else if they were to pay 
their way partly or wholly and make something of 
their way partly, or my suggestion has shocked sonic 
educationists because they have known no other 
method. The very idea of education being self- 
supporting seems to- them to rob education of all 
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yalue. * They see in . the suggestion a mercenary 
motive. I have, however, just been reading a mono* 
graph on a Jewish effort in matters educational. ■ In 
it the writer speaks thus of the vocational training 
imparted in the Jewiah’schools : x 

* ** So they’ find the labour of their hands to 
be worthy iri itself. It is made lighter by 
intellectual activity, it is ennobled b}’ the patrio- 
,, tic ideal which it serves.” 

Given the right kmd of teachers, our children 
will be taught the dignity of labour and learn to 
regard it as an integral part and a means of their 
intellectual growth and to realize that it is patrio* 
tic to pay for their training through their labour. 
The core of my suggestion is that handicrafts are 
. to be taught, not merely for productive work, but 
for developing the intellect of the pupils. Surely, 
if the State takes charge of the children between 
seven and fourteen, and trains their bodies and 
minds through productive labour, the public schools 
must be frauds and teachers idiots, if they cannot 
become self-supporting. 

Supposing that every boy and girl works, not 
as a machine but as an intelligent unit, taking 
interest in the corporate work done under expert 
guidance, the corporate labour should be. say after 
the first year of the course, worth one anna per 
hour. Thus for twentysix working days of four 
hours per day. each child will have earned Rs. 6*S-0 
per month The only question is whether millions 
of children can be so profitably employed. We 
should be intellectual brankrupts, if we cannot 
direct the energy of our children so as to grt from 
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them, after a year’s training, one anna worth of 
marketable labour per hour. I know that nowhere 
in India do villagers earn so much as one anna per 
hour in jthe villages. That is because we have 
reconciled ourselves to the intense disparity between 
the haves and the havenots, and because the city 
people have, perhaps unwittingly, joined in the 
JBritish exploitation of the village. 

Harijan, 11-9-1937. M. K. Gandhi. 


V 

THE MEANING OF MANUAL WORK 
- " , ' Sjt Ravishanker Shukla, the Education 
ilinister, C. P., -was good enough to pay a visit last 
■week in company "with all his educational experts 
including the Director of Education. Mr. Oven, and 
Mr. DeSilva. They wanted to understand from 
Gandhiji his idea of the revolution he intended in 
the present system of education, before they actually 
started the experiment. “It is by making the 
children return to the State a part of what they 
receive from it that I propose to make education 
self-supporting,*’ he explained. “ I should combine 
into one what you call now the primary education 
and secondary or high school education. It is my 
Conviction that our children get nothing more, in the 
high schools than a half-baked knowledge of English 
besides a superficial knowledge of mathematics and 
history and geography, some of uhich thej* had 
learnt m their own language in the primary classes. 
If you cut out English from the curriculum alto- 
gether, without cutting out the subjects you tcach^ 
you can make the children go through the whole 
course in seven j'ears, instead of eleven, be^ide.s 
giving them manual work wherebj* they can make 
a fair return to the State Manual work will have 
to be the centre of the whole thing. 1 am told that 
Messrs. Abbot and Wood recognise the value of 
manual work as an important part of rural educa- 
tion. I am glad to be supported by reputed 
educationists. But I do not suppo'sc they place on 
manual work the kind of cmpha<;is I place. For 
I say that the development of the mind should come 
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through manual training. The manual training will 
not consist in producing articles for a school museum, 
or toys which have no value. ' It ■ should produce 
marketable articles. The children will not do this 
as .children used to do irnder the whip in the early 
days of the factories, they, will do it because it 
entertains them and stimulates their intellect.” 

^ f f 1 

f.- ** But,” objected Jlr. DeSilva, whilst I accept 

the proposition that we must teach through creative 
work, how can we expect an immature child to com- 
pete with a mature individual ?” 

** The child will not compete with the mature 
individual. The State will take over the articles 
and find a market for them. Teach them to make 
things suitable for the requirements. Take mats for 
instance. What they do at home as tedious labour 
they will do here intelligently. The tremendous 
problem will become easy when the education you give 
will become both self-supporting and self-acting.” 

** But before we can give them this kind of 
education, we shall have to wipe out the present 
generation of teachers.” 

/ *‘Ko. There is no intermediate stage. You 

must make a start and prepare the teachers whilst 
you go through the process.” 

Later Gandhiji requested these gentlemen to 
'confer at'length with Sjt. Aryanayakam, who was 
taking a keen interest in the new idea, Dr. Bharatan 
iumarappa, and Kakasabeb, and others who had 
'enough experience of education and were keen edu- 
cationists. They are having a very useful discussion 
in order to evolve a practical scheme, whilst these 
'notes are being written, and we shall soon know the 
Yesults of their discussions. 



^ 'In the meanwhile, let me help ' to throw ftirther 
5ight on Gandhiji’s meaning of manual work. I 
*l;fahslate from a letter he'’wrote’to one who has 
Combined manual training with literary training in 
his school for a certaih number of years : “I am 
"afraid,” he said, “ you hare" not sufficiently grasped 
the principle that spinning, carding, etc.,'shouId be 
the means of intellectual training. .What is being 
done there is that it is a supplementary course to the 
intellectual course. I want you to appreciate the 
difference between the two. A carpenter teaches 
me carpentry I shall learn it mechanically from 
him, and as a result I shall know the use of various 
tools, but that will hardly develop my intellect . But 
if the same thing is taught to me by one who has 
taken a scientific training in carpentry, he will 
stimulate my intellect too. Not only shall I then 
have become an expert carpenter but also an 
engineer. For, the expert will have taught me 
mathematics, also told me the differences between 
various kinds of timber, the place v here they come 
from, giving me thus a knowledge of geography and 
also a little knowledge of agriculture. Ho will also 
have taught me to draw models of my tools and 
given me a knowledge of elementary geometry and 
arithmetic. It is likely that you do not correlate 
manual work with intellectual training which is 
given exclusively through reading and writimi. T 
must confess that all I have up to now said is that 
manual training must be given side by side «ith 
intellectual training, and that it should have a 
principal place in national education But now 
I say that the principal means of stimulating the 
intellect should be manual training. I have come lo 


this conclusion because the intellect of our boys is 
.being wasted. Our hoys do not know what to do on 
'leaving schools. True education is that which draws 
nut and stimulates ‘the spiritual, intellectual ,and 
-physical faculties of the children. The education 
.ought to be for them a kind of insurance against un* 
'employment.” 

'Harijan, ll~9-1937i ' M. D. 
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FOUR THINGS NECESSARY 

The modulation of the voice is as necessary as 
ibhe training of the hand. Physical drill, handicrafts, 
drawing and music should go hand * in hand in order 
to draw the best out of the boys and girls and create 
in them a real interest in their tuition. 

That this means a revolution in the system of 
traming is admitted. If the future citizens of the 
State are to build a' sure foundation for life’s work, 
these four things are necessary. One has only to 
visit any primary school to have a striking demons- 
tration of slovenliness, disorderliness and discor- 
dant speech. I have no doubt, therefore, that when 
the Education Slinisters in the several provinces 
recast the system of education and make it answer 
the requirements of the country ; they will not omit 
the essentials to which I have drawn attention. 3Iy 
plan of primary education certainly comprises these 
things which easily become possible the moment you 
remove from the children’s shoulders the burden of 
having to master a difficult foreign language 

Of course, we have not the staff of teachers who 
can cope with the new method. But that difficulty 
applies to every new venture. The existing staff of 
teachers, if they are willing to learn, should be given 
the opportunity of doing so, and should also have 
immediate prospect of a substantial increase in their 
salaries if they will learn the necessary subjects. It 
as unthinkable that for all the new subjects that are 
to become part of primary education separate 
teachers should be provided. That would be a most 
expensive method and so wholly unneces*iary It 
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may be that some of the primary school teachers are 
so ill-equipped that they^ cannot learn the new 
subjects within "a short tiihe’. But ahoy who has 
Vtudi6dli^ ^o the matriculation standard should not 
'tak^ morb^wah three months to learn the elemen'iS 
pi music, drawing, physical' drill and a handicraft; 
'li he acquires "a working knowledge of these, he wdii 
be able always to add to it while he is teaching. This 
’pi’esfipposes,*^ no doubt, eagerness ' and zeal on the 
part of the teachers to make themselves progres!- 


'sively fit for the task of national regeneration. 


Jl-9-1937 


. , M. K. Gandhi 
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^rORE TALKS ON SELF-SUPPORTING 
EDUCATION 

In spite of the weak state of his health and tlic 
quantities of rest that he needs, Gandhiji has shown 
his readiness to discuss his theory of self-supporting 
education with anyone who has thought about tlie 
subject and wants to contribute his share to making 
the new experiment a success. The discussions have 
been, in view of his health, necessarily few and 
brief but every now and then something new has 
emerged, and whenever he has talked, he has had 
some fresh suggestion to make and fresh light to 
throw. Thus on one occasion he sounded a warning 
agamst assumption that the idea of self-supporting 
education sprang from the necessity of achicvinc 
total prohibition as soon as possible, *‘Both arc 
independent necessities,” he said “You have to 
start with the conviction that total prohibition has 
to be achieved, revenue or no revenue, education or 
no education, Similarh% you have to start with the 
conviction that looking to the needs of the village^ 
of Lidia our rural education ought to be made self- 
supporting if it is to be compulsory." 

“I have the first conviction deoj> down in me." 
said an educationist who earned on the discu^cton. 
“Prohibition to me is an end in itself, and I regard if 
as a great education in itself. I .‘should, therefore, 
sacrifice education altogether to make prohibition a 
success But the other conviction i«i lacking. T 
cannot yet believe that education can be mode «tlf- 
supporting" 

“There, tuo. I want you to start with the 
conviction. The ways and means will con. c a*; \ on 



begin to work it out. I regret that I woke up to 
the necessity of this at this very late age.' Other- 
wise I should have made the experiment myself. 
Even now, God willing, I shall do what I can do to 
6how that it can he 8elf-suJ>^drting. But my time 
has been taken up by other' things all these years) 
equally important ^erhapi^, but it is this stay in 
Segaon that brought the eonviction home to me. We 
have up to now concentrated on' stuffing children’s 
minds with all kinds of ‘infbrmd,tion without evef 
thinking bf stimulating and developing them. Let 
us now cry- a halt and concentrate on educating the 
bhild properly through manual work, not as a side 
' activity, but as the prime means of intellectual 
training.'* -r. 

“I see that too. But why should it also sup; 
port the school ?” 

m it 

“That will be the test of its value. The child 
at the age of 14, that is, after finishing a seven yearS^ 
course, should be discharged as an earning unit! 
Even now the poof people’s children automatically 
lend a helping hand to their parents — the feeling at 
the back of their minds being, what shall my parents 
eat and what shall they give me to eat if I do not 
also work with them ? That is an education in itself. 
Even so the State takes charge of the child at seven 
and returns it to the family as an earning unit. You 
impart education and simultaneously cut at the root 
of imemployment. You have to traih the boys in 
one occupation or another. Round this special 
occupation you will train up his mind; his body, his 
handwriting, his artistic sense, and so on. He will 
be master of the craft he learns,” ' ' 



, “But supposing a. boy- takes up the art^ and 
science of making khadi. JDo you think it must 
occupy: him all the seven years to master the 
craft ?” • 1 ' - 

“Yes. It must, if he will not learn it mechani- 
cally. Why do we ’give years to the study of history 
or to the study of languages? Is a craft any the less 
important than these subjects which have been up 
to now given an artificial importance?*’ 

‘ “But as you have been mainly thinking of 
spinning and weaving, evidently you are thinking of 
making of these schools so many weaving schools. A 
child may have no aptitude for weaving and may 
have it for something else.’* 

“Quite so. Then we will teach him some other 
craft. But you must know that one school v ill not 
teach many crafts The idea is that we .should have 
one teacher for twenty-five boys, and j-ou may have 
as many classes or schools of twentj'-five boys as you 
have teachers available, and have craft — carpentry, 
smithy, tanning or shoe-making. Only youmu<;t bc.ar 
in mind the fact that you develop tlic child'f mind 
through each of these crafts. And I would empha- 
size one more thing. You must forget the citic'sand 
concentrate on the villages. They arc an ocean. The 
cities are a mere drop in the ocean. That is whv you 
cannot think of subjects like brick-making. If they 
must be civil and mechanical encineer«!. thev will, 
after the seven years’ course, go to the •special 
colleges meant for these higher and specialized 
courses. 

“And let me emphasize one more fact. We are 
apt to think lightly of the village cnfl'? bccau'^r' \rc 
have divorced educational from nnnual tn'iining. 



Slanual work has been regarded as something inferior, 
and owing to the wretched distortion of vama we 
came to regard spinners and weavers and carpenters 
and shoe-makers as belonging to the inferior castes^ 
the proletariat. We have had no Cromptons and 
Hargreaves because of this vicious system of consi- 
dering the crafts as something inferior, divorced, 
from the skilled. If they had been regarded as cal- 
lings having an independent status of their own 
eq[ual to the status that learning enjoyed, we should 
have had great inventors from among our craftsmen, 
Gf , course, the ^Spinning Jenny’ led on to the 
discovery of water-power and other things which 
made the mill displace the labour of thousands 
pf people. That was, in my view, a monstrosity. 
We will, by concentrating on the villages, see that 
jihe inventive skill, that an intensive learning of the 
craft will stimulate, will Jsubserve the needs of the 
yillagers as a whole ” 

Harijan, 18-9-1937. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS ' ' ‘ 

This article* is a striking case of preconceived 
iiotions blurring one’s vision. The v riter has not 
taken the trouble to understand my plan. He 
condemns himself when he likens the boys in thp 
schools of my imagination to the boys on the serai- 
slave plantations of Ceylon. He forgets that the 
boys on the plantations are not treated as students. 

’ Their labour is no part of their training. In the 
schools I advocate boys have all that bo3's learn in 
high schools less Engligh but plus drill, music, draw- 
ing and, of course, a vocation. To call those factories 
amounts to an obstinate refusal to appreciate a’serics 
of facts. It is very like a man refusing to read the 
description of a human being and calling him a 
monkey, because he has seen no other animal but a 
monkey, and because the description in some parti- 
culars, but only in some, answers tlial of monkeys. 
The Professor would have been on safe ground if he 
had cautioned the public against expecting all that 
I have claimed for the proposal The caution uonld, 
however, be unnecessary because I have uttered it 
myself. 

I admit that mj* proposal is novel. Hut novelty 
is no crime I admit that it has not much experience 
behind it But what experience my u‘'SOeictc<i and 
I have encourages me to think that the plan, if 
worked faithfulh*, will succeed. The nation can lo«e 
nothing by trying the experiment even if it fails. 
And the gain will be immense if the cxpcrimrut suc- 
ceeds even partialhx In no other vny can pnmarx' 
education be made free, compulsory .md iloctivc. 

^Received from aa aac-sraou* fric*:d ja c-i*jc era cj 
Gendhiii’s suggestions. 
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The present primary education is admittedly a snare 
and a delusion. 

Shri Narhari Parikh s figures have been written 
in order to support the plan to the extent they can. 
They are not conclusive. They are encouraging. 
They supply good data to an enthusiast. Seven 
years are not an integral part of my plan. It may 
be that more time will be required to reach the 
intellectual level aimed at by me. The nation won’t 
lose anything whatsoever by a prolongation of the 
period of instruction. The integral parts of the 
scheme are : 

, 1. Taken as a whole a vocation or vocations 
are the best medium for the all-round development 
of a boy or a girl, and therefore all syllabus should 
be woven round vocational training 

2. Primary education thus conceived as a whole 
is bound to be self-supporting even though for the 
first, or even the second year’s course, it may not be 
wholly so. Primary education here means as des- 
cribed above. 

The Professor questions the possibility of giving 
arithmetical and other training through vocations. 
Here he speaks without experience. I can speak 
from experience. I had no difficulty in giving, at the 
Tolstoy Farm (Transvaal), all-round development to 
the boys and girls for whose training I was directly 
responsible. The central fact there was vocational 
training for nearly eight hours. They had one or, at 
the most, two hours of book learning. The vocations 
were digging, cooking, scavenging sandal-making, 
simple carpentry and messenger work. The ages of 
the children ranged from six to sixteen. The experi- 
inent has been since much enriched. 

^arijan, 18~9’1937 


M. K. Gandhi 



IX 

TWO PROPOSITIONS 

What I have been saying as a layman, for the 
lay reader. Dr. ^rundale has said as an educationist, 
for the educationist, and those who have in their 
charge the moulding of the youth of the country. 
I am not surprised at the caution with which he 
approaches the idea of self-supporting education. 
For me it is the crux. My one regret is that what 
I have seen through the glass darkly of the past 
forty years, I have begun to see now, quite clearly 
under the stress of circumstances. 

Having spoken strongly in 1P20 against the 
present system of education, and having now got 
the opportunity of influencing, however litt le it may 
be, Ministers in seven provinces, wlio have been 
fellow workers and fellow sufferers in the glorious 
struggle for freedom of the country, I have felt an 
irresistible call to make good the charge that the 
present mode of education is radically wrong from 
bottom to top. And what I have been struggling to 
express in these columns very inadequately has come 
upon me like a flash, and the truth of it is daily 
growing upon me. I do, therefore, venture to atk 
the educationists of the country, who have no axes 
to grind and who have an open mind, to study the 
two propositions that I have laid down, without 
allowing their preconceived and settled notions about 
the existing mode of education to interfen* with 
the free flow of their reason. I would urge them not 
to allow my utter ignorance of education, in its 
technical and orthodox sence, to prejudice them 
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against what I have been saying and writing. 
Wisdom, it is said, often comes from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. It may be a poetic exaggeration, 
but there is no doubt that sometimes it does come 
through babes. Experts polish it and give it a 
scientific shape. I therefore ask for«an examination 
of my propositions purely on merits. Let me restate 
them here, not as I have previously laM them dowpk 
m these columns, but in .the language that occurs tq 
me as I am dictating these lines : — - 

/ i. ' Primary education, extending over a period 
of 7 years or longer, and covering all the subjects ug 
t,o the matriculation standard, except English, plui| 
a’Vocation used as the vehicle for drawing out thg 
minds of boys and girls in all departments of know- 
ledge, should take the place of what passes to-day 
under the name of primary, middle and high schoo|. 
education. « t 

2. Such ^education, taken as a whole, can, and 
must be, self-supporting ;^.in fact, self-support is the 
acid test of its reality, ^ 

Harijan, 2-10-1937 M. K. GA2n)Hi 
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QUESTIONS BEFORE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The Marwadi High School, recently renamed 
Navabharat Vidyalaya, is celebrating its silver 
jubilee. The management conceived the idea o{ 
calling on the occasion a small conference of nation- 
ally-minded educationists to discuss the plan of 
education I have been endeavouring to propoimd m 
these columns. The Secretary, Shri Shriman Naro^’an 
Agarwal, consulted me as to the desirability of con- 
vening such a conference, and asked me to preside, 
if I approved of the idea. I liked both the sugges- 
tions. So the conference will be held at Wardha on 
October 22nd and 23rd. Only those will attend who 
are invited thereto. If there are any educationists 
who would like to attend and who have not received 
invitations, they may apply to the Secretary, giving 
their names and addresses, and such particulars ns 
would enable the management to decide whether 
they can afford to issue the invitation. Provision is 
being made only for a limited number who arc deeply 
interested m the problem and can make a u=:eful 
contribution tO the discussion. The conference is not 
intended to be at all spectacular. There will be no 
visitors. It will be a purely business meeting. ' A 
limited number of prcss-tiekets will be i‘><uer3 
I advise pressmen to elect one or two reprc«pntat jvev 
and share the reporting. 

I approach the task in confidence, but in all 
humility, with an open mind, and with the will to 
learn and to revise and correct my views whenever 
necessary. 
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The propositions I shall submit to the conference 
for consideratian will be, -so far as they occur to me 
at present, -as’ follows 'll ' / ^ _ 

1. The present" systenf 6£ education' does not 
iheet the requiremphta of' t^o'CQimtty in any shape 
or form. English; having been 'thade the medium of 
instruction in all the higher branches' of learning; 
has' created a permanent bar lbetween the highly 
educated few 'and the uneducated mahy. It has 
prevented knowledge, from percolating to the 'masses;' 
The exces^e inipprtance give'h' tp'English has cast 
upon the educated 'class a burden, which has maimed 
them mentally fpr lifp'd,nd''m^de ' th^m strangers. in 
theii* own, land, ^^b^ence of voca,tional training has 
made the educatCcl cla^s almo'st .unfit for productive 
work and harmed ^hetn'physically. Money spent on 
primary" 'edu'catibn 'is 'a waste of expenditure in- 
asmuch as what little is taught is soon forgotten 
and has little or no ‘value in 'terms of villages of 
cities- Such advantage* as is gained by the existing 
system of education is not gained by the chief 
tax-payer, .his children getting the least. 

2. The course of primary education should be 

extended at least to seven years and should inlcude 
.the general knowledge gained up to the matricula- 
tion standard less English and plus a substantial 
vocation-, ’’ 

3. For the all-round development of boys and 
girls all training should, so far as possible, be given 
through a profit-yielding vocation. In other words, 
vocations should serve a double purpose — to enable 
the pupil to pay for his -tuition through the products' 
of his labour and at the same time to develop the 
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whole man or woman in him? -or her, through the 
vocation learnt at school. • 

Land, buildings and equipment are not intended 
to be covered by thp- proceeds of the pupil s labour, 
r All the processes of cotton, wool and silk, 
commencing from gathering, cleanmg, ginning (in 
the case of cotton), carding, spinning, dyeing, swing, 
warp-makmg, double twistmg. designing, and wenv- 
. ing, embroidery, tailoring, paper-making, cutting, 
book-binding, cabmet making, toy.inaking. gur- 
making are imdoubted occupations that can ca<!ily 
be learnt and handled without much capital 
outlay. 

This primary* education should equip bnys and 
girls to earn their bread by the J:jlate guaranteeing 
employment in the vocations learnt or by buying 
their manufactures at prices fixed by the State. 

4. Higher education should he left to private* 
enterprise and for meeting uatioiinl rcquironients 
whether in the various industries, tf'chnio il art ■«, 
belles-lettres or fine arts. 

The State Universitic'* should be jnircly cm- 
mining bodies, self-supporting through tiic foes 
charged for examinations 

Universities will look after the uliole of tin {i-'ld 
of education and will prepare and approve t ^ 
studies in the various department'' of ediu atu ;i Xo 
private school ‘should be run wiiiiout iiu* pr> vavj-? 
sanction of the respective Unn er.'ixic'; l'niv<r-ity 
charters should be given liberall\ to an> b-^^^y of 
persons of proNcd ^^orth .\nd inte-rity. it btnng 
always understood that the l'iuvtr‘-itu *■ 'vtl! noX 
cost the State anything except th it it mil r t’ f' 
cost of running a Central Lducati' n Dep >rf’ ' u*. 


' The foregoing scheme does not absolve the State 
from running such seminaries as may be required fot 
supplying State needs. 

It is claimed that if the whole scheme is accept^ 
ed, it will solve the question of the greatest concern 
to the State — ^training of its youth, its future- 
makers. 

Harijan, 2-10-1937 


M. K. Gai^dhi 
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PRBIARY EDUCATION IN BO^IBAY 
In discussing the question of primary education 
I have hitherto deliberately confined myself to the 
villages, as it is in the villages that the bulk of 
India’s population resides. To tackle successfully the 
question of the villages is to solve the problem for 
the cities also. But a friend interested in the question 
of primary education in the city of Bombaj' put*? the 
following poser. 

“The Congress is just now preoccupied with 
the question of financing primary education. 
The cr3^ to make primary education pelf'‘.up- 
porting is in the air It would, therefore, bo 
worth while to examine as to how and to what 
extent this can be done m the case of a cit,v like 
Bombay. The annual budget of the Bombay 
Corporation for education is said to be « 5 oiiie* 
where between 35 and 30 lakhs of rupees But 
this amount would have to be augmented by 
several lakhs of rupec>. before the *501101110 of 
introducing compulsorj* primary education m 
Bombay can be realized. At prc*>ent over 
twentj^ lakhs of rupees are annuall.v ■'pent on 
teachers’ salaries, while another four lakh*. p> 
as rent. This give*? an average of K*? 40 to 
Rs. 42 for each student. Can a student emi ihi*. 
amount in the cour.*:e of his vocational tr.aininc? 
And if not, then, how can primary educ.ation be 
made self-supporting?’’ 

I have no doubt in my imnd ihat the city of 
Bombay and it*? children would oiil\ *■1 itid Mgnin by 
adopting a vocational ba»is for primary education 
At present all that .these children can show at the 
5 



end of their primary education course is not worth 
much and certainly not calculated to fit them for 
citizenship. 

I have no hesitation in recommending the adop- 
tion of a vocational basis for primary education for 
cities. It would enable the. better part, if not the 
whole, of the 35 lakhs of the present expenditure on 
primary education in Bombay to be saved. Taking, 
for the sake of convenience, Rs. 40 to be the annual 
expense of giving primary education to a child in 
Bombay, it would mean thaL 87,500 children in all 
are at present receiving education out of the educa- 
tional grant of the Bombay Corporation. Now, taking 
the population of Bombay to be ten lakhs, the total 
number of children of the school-going age ought to 
be at least one lakh and a half. This means that no 
less than 62,000 children of school-going age in the 
city of Bombay at present going without primary 
education. If we take away 6,000 out of this figure, 
as the number of children who are possibly receiving 
their education privately in their homes, it would 
still leave 56,000 children for whom primary educa- 
tion has still got to be provided. At the present 
scale of expenditure this would require a sum of 
Rs. 22,40,000 which, so far as I can see, is hardly 
likely to be forthcoming on this side of Doomsday. 

I am a firm believer in the principle of free and 
compulsory primary education for India. I.alsohold 
that we shall realize this only by teaching the 
children a useful vocation and utilizing it as a means 
for cultivating their mental, physical and spiritual 
faculties. Let no one consider these economic 
calculations in connection with education as sordid 
or out of place. There is nothing essentially sordid 
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about economic calculation. True economic*: never 
militates against the highest ethical standard, just 
as all true ethics to be vrorth its name, ratist. at the 
same time, be also good economics An economics 
that inculcates ifamraon-uorship. and enable's the 
strong to amass \realth at the expense of the 'weak, 
is a false and dismal science. It spell's death. True 
economics, on the other hand, •stands for 'social 
justice; it promotes the good of all equally including 
the weakest, and is indispensable for decent life. I 
therefore make bold to suggest that Bombay nould 
be setting a noble example for the whole country to 
follow, if by teaching its children a useful inductry 
it can make primar 3 * education paj* its wnj*. Suppos- 
ing a student works at a vocation for four hours a 
day, then taking the number of woiking daj's in n 
month to be twentj’five and the rate of remuneration 
two pice per hour, he or she would be earning 
Rs. 3-2-0 per month for the .school. The vocational 
exercise will keep the mind of the student fresh nn<i 
alert while providing at the same time n means for 
drawing out his or her intellect. This does not mean 
that the child would begin to pat* tvo piee p'W hour 
from the commencement. But he will pav ilurinc thf* 
whole period of seven j’ears at the rate of tno 
pice per hour 

It is a gross superstition to think tint tin** *''>rt 
of vocational e\oreisf» nill make eduration duller 
cramp the child's nimd. Some of my hnppie't 
recollections aic of ihe bneht ami jo%ful fares of 
children vliile thca’ t\ere ne'nMn.: Vivit’onal 
instruction under eompet flit te-’clur'- .\s again*! 
this, I have also known the most fa-c .nniing of sub- 
jects boring children nhentnuebt in th*. o aa* 

by an incompetent instructor. 
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j But it may be asked, ■wherefrom are we going to 
get capable instructors of the kind that we require? 
My reply is that necessity is the mother of invention. 
,Once we realize the necessity for reorientation of our 
educational policy, the means for giving effect to it 
,will be found without much difSculty. I am sure 
that, for a fraction of the time and expense incurred 
on the present educational system and the staff to 
man it, would easily train all the manual instructors 
that we should require for our work. It ought to be 
possible for a committee of educational experts of 
Bombay, if they are in earnest, to draw up a scheme 
of primary education on the lines suggested by me 
and to put it into operation without loss of time. 
Only they must have living faith in it as I have. 
Such faith can only grow from within; it cannot be 
Acquired vicariously. Nothing great in this world 
was ever, accomplished without a living faith 

What kinds of vocations are the fittest for being 
taught to children in urban schools? There is no hard 
and fast rule about it. But my reply is clear. I 
want to resuscitate the villages of India. Today 
our villages have become a mere appendage to the 
cities. They exist, as it were, to be exploited by the 
latter and depend on the latter’s sufferance. This 
is unnatural It is only when the cities realise the 
duty of making on adequate return to the villages 
for the strength and sustenance which they derive 
from them, instead of selfishly exploiting them, that 
a healthy and moral relationship between the two 
will spring up. And if the city children are to play 
their part in this great and noble work of social re- 
construction, the vocations through which they are 
to achieve their education ought to be directly 
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^ related to the requirements of the villages. So far as I 
can see, the various processes of cotton manufacture, 
from ginning and cleaning of cotton to the spinning 
of yarn, answer this test as nothmg else does. Even 
to-day the cotton is grown m the villages and is 
ginned and spun and converted into cloth in the 
cities. But the chain of processes which cotton 
imdergoes in the mills from the beginning to the end 
constitutes a huge tragedy of waste in men, mate- 
rials and mechanical power. 

My plan to impart primary education through the 
medium of village handicrafts like spinning and 
carding, etc., is thus conceived as the spearhead of a 
silent social revolution fraught with the most far- 
reaching consequences It will provide a healthj’ 
and moral basis of relationship between the city and 
the village and thus go a long way towards eradi- 
cating some of the worst evils of the present social 
insecurity and poisoned relationship between the 
classes. It will check the progressive decay of our 
villages, and lay the foundation of a juster social 
order in which there is no imnatural division bet- 
ween the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ and everybody is 
assured of a living wage and the right to freedom. 
And all this would be accomplished without the 
horrors of a bloody class-war or a colossal capital 
expenditure such as would be involved in the mecha- 
nization of a vast continent like India Nor would 
it entail a helpless dependence on foreign imported 
machinery or technical skill. Lastly, by obviating 
the necessity for highly specialized talent, it would 
place the destiny of the masses, as it were, in their 
own hands. But who will bell the cat ? Will the city- 
folk listen to me at all ? Or will mine remain a 
mere cry in the wilderness? Replies to these and 
similar questions will depend more on lovers of 
education like my correspondent living in cities than 
on me. 

Harijan, 9-10’-1937, 


M. K. Gandhi 
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SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED 

A high educational officer who wishes to remain 
unknown has sent me, through a common friend, an 
ela.borate and considered criticism of my plan for 
primary education. For want of space I may not 
reproduce the whole argument here. Nor is there 
anything new in it. And yet it deserves a reply if 
only for the pains the writer has bestowed on his 
paper. 

This is how my suggestions have been para- 
phrased by the writer : 

“ (i) Primary education should start and end 
with training in crafts and industries, and that 
whatever may be necessary by way of general 
information should come in as auxiliaries in the 
initial stage, and that formal training through the 
medium of reading and writing in subjects like his- 
tor3% geograph}^ and arithmetic come right at the 
end. 

(ii) Primary education'fehould be self-supporting 
from the first, and that this should and could be 
achieved by the State taking over the finished articles 
coming from the schools and selling them to the 
public. 

(iii) Primary education .should be fully up to the 
Matriculation standard — ^less, of course, English. 

(iv) Prof. K.T. Shah’s idea of conscripting young 
men and women to teach in the primary schools 
should be fully examined and, if possible, acted 
upon.” 

. The writer at once proceeds to say : 

If we analyse the above programme jt seems 
to us • that the underlying ideas are in some eases 



mediaeval, and m some cases based upon assumptions 
which would not bear exammation. Probably 
No. lii is a very high standard.” 

It would have been better if, instead of para- 
phrasing, the writer had quoted my own words. For 
all the statements in the first paraphrase are wide 
of the truth. My point is not that the start should 
be made with crafts and the rest should come in as 
auxiliaries. On the contrary- I have said that the 
whole of the general education should come through 
the crafts and simultaneously with their progress. 
This is wholly different from what the writer imputes 
to me. I domot know what happened in the ^Iiddle 
Ages. But I do know that the aim in the Jliddle Ages 
or any age was never to develop the whole man 
through crafts The idea is origmal. That it may 
prove to be wrong does not affect the originality. 
And an original idea does not admit of a frontal 
attack unless it is tried on a sufficiently large scale. 
To say a priori than it is impossible is no argument 

Nor have I said that the formal training through 
the medium of reading and writing should come 
right at the end- On the contrary, the formal train- 
ing comes in at the very beginning. Indeed, it is an 
integral part of the general equipment I lia vc indeed 
said, and I repeat here, that reading may come a 
little later, and writing may come last. But the 
whole process has to be finished within the first year; 
so that at the end of the first year in the school of 
my imagination a seven-j'ear-old child, boj* or girl, 
will have much more than the general information 
that any boy or girl has in the present primary 
school during the first year. He w ill read correctly 
and draw correct letters instead of making the daubs 
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that the children generally do at present. The child 
will also know elementary additions and subtractions 
and the simple multiplication table. He will h&re 
learned all this through and while he has learned a 
productive craft, say spinning, by choice. 

The second paraphrase is just as unhappy as the 
first. Por, what I have claimed is that education 
through handicrafts should be self-supporting during 
the sum total of seven years I have assigned for it. 
I have specially said that during the first two years 
it may mean a partial loss. 

, - r 

Medieval times may have been bad, but I am 
not prepared to condemn things simply ' because 
they are mediaeval. The spinnmg wheel is uhdbuH-* 
tedly mediaeval, but seems to have come to stay. 
Though the article is the same, it has become a 
symbol of freedom and unity as at one time, after 
the advent of the East India Company, it had 
become the symbol of slavery. Modern India has 
found in it a deeper and truer meaning than our 
forefathers had dreamt of. Even so» if the handi- 
crafts were once symbols of factory labour, may they 
now be symbols and vehicles of education in the 
fullest and truest sense of the term. If the ministers 
have enough imagination and courage, they will give 
the idea a trial in spite of the criticism, undoubtedly 
well-meant, of high educational officers and others, 
especially when the criticism is based on imaginary 
premises. 

Though the writer has been good enough to 
assume the possibility of Prof- K. T. Shah’s scheme 
of conscription being sound, he later on evidently 
repents of it. For he says : 
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“ The idea of conscripting teachers is to 
our mind an outrage We shall have in schools, 
where young children assemble, men and women 
who have voluntarily dedicated their lives to 
this profession so far as such a dedication is 
possible in this world, and who will bring sun- 
shine and zeal. We have made far too man3' 
experiments with our young men and women, 
but this one bids fair in its results to land us in 
a ruin from which there will be no escape for at 
least half a eeaturj% The whole thing is based 
on the notion that teaching is one of those arts 
for which no adequate training is necessary and 
that everyone is a born teacher. How a man of 
K. 'T Shah’s eminence comes to hold it is inexpli- 
cable. The idea is a freak idea bound to be 
tragic in results if applied Again, how can each 
and everyone tram children m handicrafts, etc.” 

Prof. Shah is well able to defend his pioposi- 
tion But I would like to remind the writer that 
the existing teachers are not volunteers. The.y are 
hirelmgs (the word is used in its natural sense) 
working for their bread and butter. Prof. Shah’s 
scheme does contemplate possession of patriotism, 
spirit of sacrifice, a certain amount of culture, and a 
training in a handicraft, before they are taken||up. 
His idea is substantial, quite feasible, and deserves 
the greatest consideration- K we have to wait till 
we have born teachers, we shall have to wait till the 
Judgment Day for them. I submit that teachers 
will have to be trained on a wholesale scale during 
the shortest term possible. Tins cannot be done 
imless the services of the existing educated j'oting 
men and women are gently impressed. It will not be 
6 



ttnless there is a general willing response from that 
body. They responded, however feebly, during the 
civil disobedience campaign. Will they fail to respond 
to the call for constructive service againsb mainte- 
nance money ? 

Then the writer asks : 

** 1. Are we not to allow for a great deal of 
wastage in raw materials when handled by little 
boys? 

2. Are the sales to be effected by a central 
organization? What about the cost of this ? 

3. Are the people to be compelled to buy at 
these stores ? 

4. What about the cases of those communities 
which are at present manufacturing these ? What 
will be the reaction on these ? ” 

My answers are : — 

1. Of course there will be wastage, but there 
will be, even at the end of the first year, some gain 
by each pupil. 

2. The state will absorb much of the material 
for its own req^uirements. 

3. Nobody will be compelled to buy the nation^s 
children’s manufactures, but the nation is expected 
to buy with pardonable pride and patriotic pleasure 
what its children make for its needs. 

4. There is hardly any competition in the 
products of village handicrafts. And care will be 
taken to manufacture things which do not come into 
unfair competition with any indigenous manufactures. 
Thus khadi, village paper, palm gur, and the like 
have no competitors. 

Barijan, 16-10-1937 


M. K. Gaitdhi 
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REPORT OF THE WARDHA NATIONAL 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 




I 

ALL INDIA NATIONAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE, WARDHA 

PROCEEDINGS 

The All Lidia National Education Conference 
was held at Nava Bharat Vidyalaj^a, Wardha. on 
22nd and 23rd October, 1937, under the president- 
ship of Mahatma Gandlii, on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the jMarwari Education 
Society. 

Welcoming the delegates of the Conference, Scih 
Jamnalal Bajaj, the President of tlie Marwari Edu- 
cation Society, said that the idea of holding the 
Conference originated in some talks of Sjt. Arya- 
nayakam. Principal, Nava Bharat \^jdynlayn. and 
Sjt. Shnman Narayan Agarwal, Secretary, Manvari 
Education Society, with Slahatma Gandhi, in con- 
nection with the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the 
Society. In the begmnmg, the organizers of flic 
Conference wished to invite only a few workei in 
the field of national education to discuss the scheme 
of self-supporting education as adumbrated b\ 
Gandliiji. But the number of invitees began to rise 
considerably, and the organisers then requested 
Mahatma Gandhi to preside over the deliberations 
of the Conference The Maiwan Education Society 
was fully conscious of the responsibilities which it 
had undertaken and he hoped that all tho‘?e inte- 
rested in the cause of national education would 
co-operate with the Society in carrying out the 
important educational scheme. 

SIahatma Gaxdhi's TxArornAn Addre'^s 

Mahatma Gandhi gave the following inaugural 
speech lasting for about 85 minutes ; — 
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Brothers and sisters, 

I am thankful to you for the trouble you have 
taken in attending this cpnference. You know that 
I have been asked to preside over this Conference* 
but it does not imply that I have to carry on the 
whole work single-handed. I have had very little 
responsibility in organizing this Conference. 
Sjt. Shriman Narayanji, who is the organizing secre- 
tary of the Marwari Education Society has taken 
great pains in convening it. It was he who first 
suggested to me the idea of convening a small con- 
ference to discuss my educational scheme on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Education 
Society. I liked the idea and so here I am to place 
before you frankly aU my ideas on national educa- 
tion which I have been adumbrating through the 
columns of the Harijan. I am open to free and frank 
criticism, so that I may clarify some misunder- 
standings in connection with my scheme. The 
proceedings of the conference will be mainly in 
Hindustani ; I think it is quite natural, although it 
might be slightly inconvenient to some of you to 
follow the proceedings in detail. 

The ideas that I wish to place before you to-day 
are new in their method of presentation, at least to 
me, although my experience behind those ideas is 
very old. The propositions that I wish to put 
forward refer to both primary and college education, 
but we .shall have to give special consideration to 
primary education. I have included secondary in 
primary education because primary education is the 
only education so-called that is available to a very 
small fraction of the people in our villages many of 
which I have seen during my peregrinations since 
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1915. I have seen, perhaps more than anvbody else, 
the conditions of the Indian villages. I gamed good 
experience of the rural life of South Africa as well. 
I know fully well the type of education that is given 
in the Indian villages. And now that I have settled 
down m Segaon I can study the whole'problein of 
national education from closei quarters. I am con- 
vinced that if we wish to ameliorate rural conditions 
we must combine secondary with primary education. 
The educational scheme, therefore, that wc vish to 
place before the country must be primarily for the 
villages. I have no experience of college education, 
though I have come in contact with hundreds of 
college boys, have had heart to heart chats and 
correspondence with them, know their needs, their 
failings and the diseases the}* suffer fioin. Biiti\e 
must restrict ourselves to a consideration of primary 
’ education. For, the moment the primary question 
is solved the secondary one of college education vill 
be easily settled, 

I am convinced that the present sistein of 
piimary education is not only wasteful but positively 
harmful. Most of the boys arc lost to their jiarcnt'' 
and to the occupation to which they are born. Tliov 
pick up evil habits, affect urban ways and g( t a 
smattering of something which may be anything but 
education. What then should be the form of primari 
education? I think the remedy lies in educating 
them by means of vocational or manual tiaining. T 
have some experience of them myself, for on the 
Tolstoy Farm in South Africa. I trained my own sons 
and other children through some manual work o.g., 
carpentry or shoe-making which I learned from 
Kallenbach who had his training in a Trappi-t 
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Monastery, I am confident that my sons and all the 
other children, lost nothing, ^ though as the time at 
my disposal was limited and my preoccupations were 
numerous, I could not give them an education which 
satisfied either me or them. 

But the scheme that I wish to place before you 
to-day is not the teaching of some handicrafts side 
by side with so-called liberal education. I want the 
whole process of education to be imparted through 
some handicraft or industry. It may be objected 
that in the middle ages only handicrafts were taught 
to the students, but the occupational training then 
was far from serving an educational purpose. The 
crafts were taught only for the sake of the crafts, 
without any attempt to develop the intellect as 
well. To-day, traditional craftsmen have either 
forgotten their crafts, or the technique has been 
neglected and not improved. Many have taken to 
clerical careers and are lost to the countryside. As 
a result, it is now impossible to find an efficient car- 
penter* or smith in an average village. Handicrafts 
were dying out and since the spinning wheel was 
being neglected, it was taken to Lancashire where 
thanks to the English genius it was developed to an 
extent that is seen to-day. I say this irrespective 
of my views on industrialism. 

The remedy lies in imparting the whole art and 
science of a craft through practical training and 
therethrough imparting the whole education . While 
teaching takli-spinning, for instance, we must impart 
knowledge of the various varieties of cotton, the 
different soils in different provinces of India, the 
history of the decay of the handicraft, the political 
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tfeasons for this, including the history of the British 
'ride in India, a knowledge of arithmetic and so on. 
I am trying the same experiment on my little grand- 
son who scarcely feels that he is being taught, ior all 
the while he plays and laughs and sings. I am 
especially mentioning the takli and emphasizing its 
utility because I have realized its power and its 
romance; also because the handicraft of making 
doth is the only one which can be taught throughout 
‘the country, and because the takli is very cheap. If 
you have any other suitable handicraft to suggest, 
please do so without any hesitation so that we may 
consider it also. However, I am convinced that the 
takli is the only practical solution of our problem, 
considering the deplorable economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. The constructive programme 
of khadi since 1920 has led to the formation of 
Congress Ministries in seven provinces, and their 
success also will depend on the extent to which we 
continue to carry out this constructive programme. 

I have placed the scheme before the ministers ; 
it is for them to accept it or to reject it. But my 
advice is that primary education should centre round 
the takli. During the first year everytlimg should 
be taught through the takli ; in the second yesr 
other processes also can be taught side by side. It 
will also be possible to earn quite enough through 
the takli because there will be sufficient demand for 
the cloth produced by the children. Even the 
parents of the children will be sufficient to consume 
the products of their children I have contemplated 
a seven years* course which, so far as the takli is 
concerned, would culminate in practical knowledge 
of weaving, including dyeing, dc-*gnjng, etc, 

7 



, 1- am very keen on finding the expenses of a 

■^eacher through the product of the manual work 
of Jiis pupils, because I am convinced that there 
fis no other way to carry education to crores of 
*9ur children. We cannot wait until we have the 
necessary revenue and imtil the Viceroy reduces 
the military expenditure. You should bear in mind 
that this primary education will include the ele- 
mentaiy principles of sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, 
of doing their own work, helping parents at home^ 
etc. The present generation of boys are physically 
.weak. I would, therefore, give compulsory physical 
graining through musical drill. 

I have been accused of being opposed to literary 
graining. Far from it ! I simply want to show the 
jeay in which it should be given. The self-suppor- 
ting aspect has also been attacked. It is said that 
yrhereas we ought to expend millions on primary 
education we are going to exploit the children. It 
is also feared that there will be enormous waste. 
This fear is falsified by experience. As for exploi- 
ting or burdening the children, I would ask whether 
we burden the child when we save him from a 
disaster? The takli is a good enough toy to play with. 
It ‘is no less a toy because it is a productive one. 
Even to-day children help 'their parents to a certain 
extent. The Segaon children know the details of 
agriculture better than I, for they have worked with 
their parents on the fields. Whilst the child will be 
encouraged to spin and help his parents with agri- 
cultural jobs, he will also be made to feel that he 
belongs not only to his parents but also to the village 
iind to the country, and that he must make some 
tetum to them. That is the only way. I would tell 
the ministers that they will make children helples' 
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by doling out education to them. The children will 
become self-confident and brave if they pay for their 
own education by their own labour. This system is 
to be common to all, Hindus, Muslims, Parsees, and 
Christians. Why do I not lay any stress on religious 
instruction? — people ask. Because I am teaching 
them practical religion, the religion of self-help. o 

The State is bound to find employment,' if 
needed, for all the pupils thus trained. As for 
teachers. Prof. Shah has suggested the method of- 
conscription. He has demonstrated its value by^ 
citing instances from Italy and other lands. 

^ If Mussolmi can impress the youth of Italy for* 
the service of his country, why should not we?' 
Is it fair that the compulsory enlistment of the 
service of our youth for a year or longer before 
they begin their career should be labelled as 
slavery ? Youth has contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the movement for freedom during the past 
seventeen years, and I would now call upon them 
to give a year of their lives freely tb the service, 
of the nation. If legislation is necessary m this 
respect, it will not be compulsion, as it cannot be 
passed without the consent of the majority of our 
representatives . 

I w ould, therefore, ask you to say whether this 
idea of imparting education through manual train- 
ing appeals to you The extent to which we can 
make it self-supporting will be a test of its efficiency^ 
At the end of seven years, the children ought to be 
able to pay for their instruction and to be earning 
units. 

College education is largely an urban proposi- 
tion. I would not say that it is an unmitigated 

- L i 
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failure as primary education certainly is, but the' 
results are fairly disappointing. Why should anyj 
one of the graduates have to be unemployed ? 

! I, had proposed the takli as a concrete instance, 
because Vinoba hasrhad the largest amount of prac^ 
tical experience in it, and he' is here to -answer your; 
objections, if any. Kakasaheb will also be able ,td[ 
tell you something, though his experience is more 
theoretical than practical. He has especially drawn, 
my attention to Armstrong’s Educaiion for Life,^ 
especially the chapter on “Education of the Hand.”^ 
The late Madhusudan Has was a lawyer, but he was, 
convinced that without the use of hands and feet 
the brain would be atrophied, and even if it worked, 
it would be the home of Satan. Tolstoy taught the' 
same lesson through many of his tales. 

BASED ON NON-VIOLENCXB 

Gahdhiji concluded by inviting the attention of 
the 'audience to the very fundamentals of his plan> 
of self-supporting primary education; “We have 
communal quarrels — ^not that they are peculiar to 
Us. - England also had its Wars of the Roses, and.- 
to-day British imperialism is the enemy of the world. 
K we want to eliminate communal strife and inter- 
national strife, we must start with pure and strong 
foundations by rearing om younger generation on 
the education I have adumbrated. That plan 
springs out of non-violence, I suggested it in. 
connection with the nation’s resolve to effect: 
complete prohibition, but I may tell you that eveU 
‘if there was to be no loss of revenue and our. 
exchequer was full, this education would be a sine, 
gita non if we did not want to urbanize our boys. 
'We have to make them true representatives of out. 
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■culture, of our civilization, of the true genius lof our 
nation. We cannot ' do so unless we give them a 
course of self-supporting primary education. Europe 
is no example for us. It plans its programmes in 
terms of violence because it believes in violence. I 
would be the last person to minimize the achieve’* 
ment of Russia, but the whole structure is based' on 
force and violence. If India has resolved to .'eschew 
violence, this system of education 'becomes an 
integral part of the discipline she has to go through*. 
.We are told that England spends millions on educa'^ 
tipn. America also does so j but we forget that kll 
that wealth is obtained through exploitation. , They 
have reduced the art of exploitation to a science, 
and might well give their boys the costly education 
they, do. We cannot, will not, think in, teSrms 'of 
exploitation, and we have no alternative but this 
plan of education which is based on non-violence.” 

Dr. Zakir Husain, Prmcipal, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Delhi, said : i 

“Mahatma ji thinks that the scheme which he 
has placed before you is absolutely original, and that 
it can be accepted only by those who believe in non. 
violence, and in rural civilization. But those who 
are workmg in the educational field will not find 
Mahatmaji’s scheme very new. They know that true 
learning can be imparted only through doing. They 
also know that children have to be taught various 
subjects through manual work, no matter whether 
one believes in urban or rural civilization, in 
violence or non-violence. We teachers know that 
up to the age of thirteen children want to do and 
imdo, break and mend things. This is how nature 
educates them, To ask them to sit still in one plact 
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•iwith'.books is to do violence to them. Many educa- 
,'tionists have, therefore, been trying to make some 
tnantial work, the centre of education. In America 
•this, miethod is called the Project Method and in 
Russia the Complex Method. .We can surely impart 
education to our children through the takli and the 
jcharkha end some other suitable handicrafts. 

"Blit the greatest difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme will be the scarcity of trained teachers. If 
we^ave to teach all the subjects through the takli, 
weicannot pull on with untrained teachers. I my- 
S£elf am a teacher; but if'I am asked to-day to teach 
alii subjects through spinning, I shall have to face 
ipceat difficulties. Of course, with the help of books 
which show the way of correlating general education 
hrith the various processes of cloth-making, I should 
l»e' 'able to ' teach my students. The preparation of 
* siich text-books Will require some time and labour; 
cK 1 ‘’There may be some aspects of a subject which 
cannot be taught through the takli. Shall we leave 
$hem out altogether? No. We shall teach .through 
JJie, takli as much of these subjects as possible. The 
^cat we must leave untouched. We should keep as 
pur principle the development of the intellect through 
hand-work; but we should not be tied down to it, 

should try to find out some other handicrafts 
tlurough' which all other aspects of the various sub- 
jects can be taught to our children. 

*‘I ,wi8h to say a few words regarding the self- 
•uppprting aspect of education. Wherever the 
poqperiment has been tried, it has not been possible 
to, make education self-supporting. In America Prof. 
P.cwpy Jiad^^a similar plan which was welcomed 
fpthusia.stically, but he had to close down his 



school after a few years/ America is.a^coimt^ 
where there' is no scarcity of funds or state help. V JuE 
jthe experiment could not succeed there, what hope 
of success has it in a poor country like ours ?V 
, **You will, say that we want self-supporting 
^schools because we are poor. Quite. But I should 
.like to utter a note of warnmg. The greatest evil 
{of the present system of education is examinations. 
'At present all the teacher’s energy is concentrated 
on exammations. But. there is a danger in .over- 
emphasizing the self-supporting aspect of education. 
Teachers may become -slave-drivers and exploit the 
.labour of poor boys. If this happens, the takli will 
prove even worse than books We shall be laying 
the foimdations of hidden slavery in our coimtry. . .. 

*T know that the Government has not sufficient 
funds to spread compulsory universal education, ' .If 
the Government tries to do so, it will soon become 
'bankrupt, but this bankruptcy will be preferable 
to the bankruptcy of national energies. In sponsojq- 
ing this scheme we should not, therefore, forget this 
inherent danger.” > - , 

After the speeches of Prof. Abdul Huq[ and 
Shrimati Saudamini Mehta, Prof. K. T. Shah deli- 
vered the following speech : 

“I think it is difficult to have self-supporting 
education, for even those who render free. service 
have to spend from somewhere. It is wrong to think 
that the State should not bear any burden of educa^ 
tion Of course, I believe that the present expendi- 
ture on education can be much reduced and the 
benefits can be increased. There is a great deal^of 
wastage in primary education, and hardly 20 p.c. oS 
the boys reach the final class. It is also found that 
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,lboys' educated in the village schools lapse into illf- 
"terahv'after some time. 

^ *‘I)r. Zakir Husain has pointed out that Gandhiji’s 
scheme is not original. This only means that all 
^ucatidnists believe in the efficacy of manual work. 
^B'ut the cost of teaching handicrafts is much greater 
^Kan' the monetary return. We want to educate tht 
diifgest number of boys possible with the present 
‘ahibuht of expenditure. You will all agree with me 
-I say that the intelleciual development lof 
•Children begins at the age of twelve or thirteen. (At 
that a'ge they can easily assimilate what is taught to 
^henii' It' is therefore imperative to chalk out a 
Jbdmple'te Scheme of education in which all children 
shoiild be given the same education up to a certain 
•nge and then they should be given scope for indi- 
vidual development. 

' is good to emphasize manual work, but we 

^tisfc ' remember that we are living in the Machine 
“A^e.*’ If you lay too much emphasis on hand-work 
^nd •'keep the machines at a distance this will be 
detrimental to the economic well-being of the 
’dbtmtry. You might be able to increase the produc- 
■tion of wealth, but the proper distribution of wealth 


is the question. I believe in manual labour, but I do 
wish to eliminate machines altogether, because 
'^’hey save human energy. 

* *'If you make self-supporting education your 
idea, the Ministers will naturally take full advant- 
age Of the situation and the result will be that instead 
.Of 'the present evil of cramming, the evil of over- 
>rotk and undue extraction of labour from the 
liifidcnts will silently but surely creep in, and the 
aim of education will recede into the background’. 
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You can imagine the consequences of this evil, if the 
scheme is launched throughout the country. We 
have about three-and-a-half crores of children in 
India. What will happen to the market when aU 
these children produce marketable goods ? The 
students will be given free raw material and there 
will be every facility for the marketing of their goods. 
This will mean unjust competition with professional 
artisans. The real solution, therefore, will be to ban 
all imports from foreign countries and produce all 
goods in our own country with the help of machines. 
I think the State should bear the whole burden of 
education and should also buy the school products. 
I cannot believe that all the expenses of education 
should be borne by the students themselves.” 

After the speeches of the prmcipals of Tilak 
Vidyalaya, Nagpur and Khamgaon National School, 
Dr. Bhagvat suggested that experiments should be 
started in a few selected villages. Hon’ble Dr. Syed 
Muhamud, Minister of Education, Bihar, who spoke 
next said : 

*‘The scheme that Gandhiji has placed before us 
is very original and important. His ideas are f unda> 
mentally connected with our culture and civilization. 
The scheme is based on a particular ideal of citizen- 
ship. It may be difficult for us to carry out the 
scheme imder the present circumstances of the 
country, but if we can successfully launch the 
scheme, it will certainly be a great boon to the 
country. Educationists maintain that education 
should begin with the hand and I think the co-ordina- 
tion of the hand and the intellect is very much 
needed in our country. I am doubtful whether the 
whole of the seven years’ education can be made self- 
8 
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'supporting. The State will have to go in for sonie 
expenditure at least. The seven years’ course of 
primary education as outlined by Mabatmaji is 
quite necessary; but. as Dr. Zakir Hussain has 
'pointed out, we should provide for some specialized 
course of two or three years after the primary 
stage.”* 

In the afternoon Gandhiji opened the session by 
answering some of the criticisms. He said : 

“By means of the scheme which I placed before 
you this morning we can make our boys self-confident 
and courageous. Takli spinning will not be the only 
thing that will be taught during the seven years. 
I am of the opinion that in the first year we should 
teach boys a little carding, even before the takli. 
Then the boys should be taught to collect cotton in 
the fields. After this they can be taught spinning, 
first with the takli and then with the charkha. After 
spinning, the making of the takli and the charkha 
should also be taught to the students. They can 
learn carpentry and smithy as well Thus, if we 
plan out the whole course during the seven years, the 
scheme is bound to succeed. 

*' ' “Prof. Shah thinks that this scheme will create 
unequal and unjust competition between professional 
artisans and school boys ... To my mind there is no 
cause for such fear ; and if there is any competition, 
it will he first with the mills and then with the 
Charkha Sangh. I am sure that neither the mills 
nor the Charkha Sangh are afraid of such competition. 
You also forget that my scheme is meant specially 
for the' villages. When the ministers create a suitable 
a^ospherc in the country, people will like to buy 
school products even if they have to pay a higher 
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price. Thus, there will be no difficulty in marketing 
the school products. So far as cloth is concerned, 
I thmk the State will have to buy all the necessary 
cloth from the schools even though the price may be 
higher. For example, although the rates of the 
printing press in Yerawada jail are higher than 
those of the other local presses, the Government has 
all ius printmg done there, and the question of 
competition does not arise at all. Our work has to be 
done in the same way. 

*‘In the beginnmg there is bound to be some 
waste in the village schools ; but a clever and tactful 
teacher will see that the bo3*s learn most with least 
waste. It is true that the articles produced in these 
schools will not be so cheap as those produced out- 
side, but, as is the case with khadi. there will be no 
problem of competition. Even in the villages nobodj’ 
needs to fear any competition with the school articles. 
Take paper for example This cottage industry has 
almost altogether disappeared from the villages. The 
All-India Village Industries Association is trying to 
revive it at some places, and people like to buy it 
even at a higher price. In the same way the public 
will buy the aiticles produced by the school children. 
The same thing will happen in the case of palm-^wr. 
As palm-g'Mr-making is not prevalent in the country 
there will be no problem of competition with the 
professional gfur-makers who use sugar-cane as their 
raw material 

“Then take the question of machinery. I wish 
that we could dispense with machinery. We 
should use Idiadi cloth ; aud therefore, we do not 
require cloth-mills. We should try to produce all 
the necessary cloth in the villages, and we need not 
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1)6 ' the slaves of machines. I am afraid that by 
working with the machines we have ourselves become 
machines and have lost all sense of art and hand- 
work. If you still think that we cannot dispense 
with machines, the scheme that I have placed before 
you will be futile. You wish to keep our villages 
alive by means of machines and think of imparting 
' education to the village children through them. I am 
confident that this will be impossible in our country. 
Machines will only help to make all the 35 crores of 
people unemployed. If you think that machines 
are .really indispensable, you must reject my scheme 
and suggest a new one. I shall be thankful to you. 

' “Dr. Zakir Hussain has told us of the failure of 
Prof. Dewey’s scheme in America ; I think his scheme 
failed not because it was very expensive but because 
he could not work it on a large scale. My scheme is 
' absolutely different, because it is a rural one. It is 
said that my scheme will bring about slavery in the 
schools. But this can be said about all good things, 
becausein bad hands even good things become bad. 
Therefore I do not wish that my scheme should be 
carried out by those who have neither faith nor 
confidence in it. 

**I wish to make one more point clear. I do not 
want to teach the village children only handicrafts. 
I want to teach through hand- work all other subjects 
such as history, geography, arithmetic, science, 
language, painting and music. All this teaching 
will have to be done according to a definite plan. 
Dr. Bhagvat has suggested nine hours daily fo^ 
school work; but I do not agree with him because 
;I do not want to be cruel to the children. I want 
only five hoiurs daily because I am sure the boys will 
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also practise for some time at home what they are 
taught in the schools. I am confident that if we 
make calculations for the seven years together we 
shall find that education can be self-supporing ‘ If 
in the first year each boy is able to earn two pice a 
day, in the next year he will be able to earn an anna 
In this way their power of production will continue 
to increase, and they will be able to earn their 
living in later life. 

“It has been suggested that agriculture shotild 
be made the medium of instruction in the village 
schools, but, the shame of it all is that we have not 
the necessary means. Agriculture as it is taught at 
present in the schools and colleges is useless for our 
villages, because it is not intimately related to 
rural conditions. However, if you accept my scheme 
and are able to find suitable teachers, I am sure it 
will be very useful for the village folk. The students 
will also go with their teachers to the fields and 
they will learn many subjects while ploughing, 'towing, 
irrigating, and weeding the fields Thejr will also 
have sufficient physical exercise, and artificial 
exercises will therefore be unnecessary. 

' *T also think that there might be some waste in 
the first year of my scheme ; but it is bound to be 
self-supportmg in the third year. I say this from 
personal experience There is no danger of slavery 
because there will be no room for it. Of course, if all 
the teachers and the inspectors are worthless, there 
is no hope. 

“You should not accept anything out of your 
regard for me. I am near death’s door and would 
not dream of thrusting anything down peoples’ 
throats. The scheme should be accepted only after 
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full and mature consideration so that it may not. 
have to be given up after a little while. I am not very 
particular' about the duration ; it may be seven 
years or nine years. I agree with Prof. Shah that a 
State is not worth anything if it cannot provide for 
its imemployed. But providing doles is not the solution 
of unemployment. I would - provide every one of 
them with work and give them food, if not money. 
God did not create us to eat, drink and be merry, 
but to earn our bread in the sweat of our brow. 

_ j i * 

There should be no dearth of work in our country ; 
when we have 30 crores of living machines, why 
should we depend on the dead ones ? I^say that each 
of us must work eight hours a day. Nobody becomes 
a slave by working. Just as we do not become 
slaves of our parents at home when we carry out 
their instructions, so the question of slavery should 
not arise at all in our proposed schools. But if you 
insist on machines, I feel quite helpless, because 
I have no other scheme to suggest.” 
f. Acharya Vinoba, Head of the Nalwadi Ashram 
it Wardha said : 

**The proposition that primary education should 
be free and self-supporting seemed tome self-evident 
the moment I read it. It may not be a new thing, 
but it has been presented in a new light. I am sure 
that all the ills of the world have sprung up because 
man has given up manual work and the revolu- 
tionary proposal of Gandhi ji will cancel the ills at a 
stroke. But it is no use to give one’s verbal assent 
to the proposition that manual training is necessary. 
What Gandhiji means is that manual training and 
education are one and inseparable. Goody-goody talk 
of manual training is not going to be of much avail 



whilst man continues to plan schemes for abolishing 
manual work The Westerners may hare accepted 
manual training as a part of their curricula, but 
they are exploiting nations, and for them manual 
training does not mean freedom from exploita- 
tion. When I went to the villages I found what self* 
supporting education meant. Li Japan children of 
poor agriculturists are exempted from compulsory 
education. In India we shall have to exempt all 
children, which only means that all these children 
should be rendered earning units, if they and their 
parents are to live One may or may not call the 
institutions schools, but they are a crying necessityw 

“ I have an industrial home at Nalwadi where 
boys come from a distance of four or five miles to do 
their eight hours spmuing between seven and eleven 
and one and five. They have to leave home early id 
the morning and their mothers have to get up very 
early to give them their mid-day meal. When 
I examine the life they lead, I find much to leard. 
Legislation making education compulsory will not 
solve the problem. The problem will be solved only 
when we enable the children to add substantially 
to the incpme of the home at the end of their seven 
years of schooling. The whole school atmosphere 
has to be revolutionized — ^the children’s books, their 
posture, their way of walking and talking, and so oa. 
Most schools are nothing but dusty and dirty flooiif. 
It is absurd to suggest that the school^masters will 
be slave-drivers Far from it ! The- schools ivill 
automatically evoke in the parents an unprecedented 
interest and they will keep a vigilant watch over 
them. The State, ofi' course, will have to produb^e 
ideal teachers and necessary text-booksi’.’ I ir '^rj 
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\ /VC Sir P. G. Ray said in a short speech : ' 

' 'll '-/‘I hold up the ideal of Sjt. {Satis Babu before 
alL ,He has made himself a pauper and become 
ar tanner and scavenger and sweeper rolled into one. 
-The world’s biggest men such' as Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin have risen from low state ; they were all 
workmen. In England all the Labour Ministers in 
the first Labour illinistry had workedin coal mines.” 

Then'Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar spoke as 
follows : 

’ ^ have taken an active interest in national 
education since 1907. Originally I used to think 
that the aim of national education was to create 
revolutionaries. Later I found that it was impossi- 
ble to have such revolutionaries unless there was a 
strong wave of patriotism throughout the country. 
Therefore, I then thought that the aim of education 
was to create patriots. My experience taught me 
that true patriotism could not be created without 
the study of national culture. Thus, the idea of 
national education became wider and deeper. 

' *' “The problem of unemployment has taught us 
the futility of literary'education. Although public 
opinion was growing in favour of manual training 
we did not much appreciate it, for we imagined that 
those who were learning manual work had no culture 
or rationalism. Later on we found that the so-called 
liberal education did not develop clear and logical 
thinking. Experience has taught us now that in 
order to develop the whole personality of the students 
■education through manual work is essential. So far 
we have used the tongue and the ear for the evolu- 
tion of the mind and the heart. Eyes also have 
been used more for cramming than for observation. 



But now we should realize that the true develop- 
ment of the mind and the heart can be achieved only 
through manual labour. 

“When my teacher friends tell me that we 
should impart both intellectual aud vocational train- 
ing to the students, I feel both surprised and hurt. 
They think that there is no intellectual training in 
handwork. As a matter of fact, real development 
of the intellect can be attained in a natural manner 
only through manual training. We have all agreed 
on the importance of vocational training, but its 
place in the curriculum is still a matter of contro- 
versy. I have never believed in mere * vocational 
bias ’. It is useless to give some time for * hand- 
work’ in the present curriculxun, just for a change. 
In the Qujerat Vidyapith we gave one hour for 
manual training to begin with. Later on, we allotted 
half of the time to manual work and the other half 
to book-work. 

The present education is not education at all. 
It benefits neither the pupils nor the teachers. Some- 
' body has truly said, “ Never allow your studios to 
interfere with your education.” The same truth is 
expressed in another educationist’s advice : ** You 
must rescue your education from the four walls of the 
schoolroom.” I thmk true education should get rid 
of even the term ‘ education ’ because of its frozen 
traditional associations- Our new schools, as sug- 
gested by Gandhiji, may be called by the sceptic 
public * child-labour institutions But before long 
it will be found that they will become dynamic 
centres of real and all-roimd education. So far I 
have taught only in the towns, but I am convinced 
that it v^l be impossible to emancipate the country 
9 



Tinless W impart general- education to the- villagd 
folk.' Our real culture and strength* lies in- the 
villages and not in the towns. - - 

,;*Jt is feared that in making education self- 
supporting wfi shall extract undue labour ,from the 
boys. I have, no such fears, because I know that 
unless the teachers themselves work they will not be 
able to make the students work. Moreover, detailed 
•records of .work will be kept in the schools and the 
inspectors will, keep a vigilant watch. . I, may add 
that 'if I had to choose between intellectual ' and 
labour slavery -I would choose the latter. 

- ** Erof; Shah thinks that we can emancipate the 

country through machines. I am not against small 
hand-machines like the charkha. Owing to the 
advent of the Machine Age we are to-day an exploi- 
ted nation, because we buy machine-made goods. 
If we also begin- machine manufactures we can 
become an exploiting nation. But imtil all the men 
and the domestic animals in the country* are 
employed we have no right to use machines to snatch 
away their living- We should view education from 
the standpoint of non-violence, for I think that edu- 
cation -and violence are fundamentally opposed to 
each other. Originally I was a revolutionary and 
believed in violence and corporal punishment, but 
I am now convinced that true education must be 
given through non-violence ; and this is a central 
idea in Gandbiji’s educational scheme. 

, ** There has been a good deal of controversy 
about the duration of primary education, i.e., four 
years or seven years. I think that when education 
becomes self-supporting the public will pot mind 
keeping the children at school for a longer time. 
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Universal and compulsory primary education should 
be given from the seventh to the fourteenth year. 
Infant -education from the third to the sixth year 
can be imparted by the parents at home. The State 
should, 'of course, publish useful literatme on child 
education. Jt is beyond controversy that the 
medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue, 
and mot English. The only difficulty in carrying 
out Gandhiji’s scheme will be that of suitable 
teacher-craftsmen. We shall have to start training 
schools for that purpose I suggest that women should 
-be ^iven preference over men as primary teachers.” 

Srimati Ashadevi, Wardlia, said that we have to 
give up all the ‘ idols ’ of the cave and the market 
place and brmg a fresh outlook to bear on the 
question, remembering that we are going to create a 
new age — to brmg a new social order into being, and 
so we have to unlearn all we have learnt and go back 
to the old educational ideal of the gurukula, which 
was based entirely on manual training.” 

Hon’ble Pandit Ravishankar Shukla, Slinister of 
Education, C. P., said : “I wish to study Gandhiji’s 
educational scheme from the standpoint of the pre- 
vailing economic conditions of the country. I might 
tell you 'that 80 p c. of the agriculturists in C. P. 
have less than ten acres of land and an examination 
of the accounts kept at the Government Agricultural 
Farm shows that it is impossible to secure a liveli- 
hood out of a holding of less than twenty-five acres- 
This shows that a supplementary occupation is a 
sine qua non for the bulk of our agriculturists. 
I have in my province high schools where handi- 
crafts are being taught, but we have never tried to 
make them self-supporting. For the present an 
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annual Subsidy of 40 rupees is needed for eacb school. 
Mahatmaji thinks that the schools can become self- 
supporting through handicrafts. In my own Vidya 
Mandir Scheme, which I shall place before you 
to-morrow,' I have provided for some land to be 
attached to overy school. So far, no experiments 
in this direction have been made. I shall be only 
too glad to try 'the experiment suggested by Gandhiji 
in iny ‘province. I wish the first school of this kind 
to be ‘‘Startfed in Segaon, imder the guidance of 
Mahatmajij> As the experiment succeeds and as we 
gather more, experience, it will be possible to start 
schools' of this kind throughout the province.” 

The' 'meeting came to a close at 5 p.m., and a^ 
'8 p.m. 'the delegates again met to frame resolutions 
iii the light of the day’s discussions on Gandhiji’s 
proposition. 'Dr. Zakir Hussain was in the chair. 
After a free and full discussion the following reso- 
lutions’ Vere drafted for submission »to the open 
session on the following day : 

j 1 

1., That in the opinion of tthis Conference free 
and compulsory education be provided for seven 
years on a nation-wide scale. 

f ' 2. That the medium of instruction be the 
mother-tongue. 

. i ' r. 3.. That the Conference endorses the proposal 
made by Mahatma Gandhi that the process of edu- 
•cation throughout this period should centre round 
some dorm of manual and productive work and that 
All the other abilities to be developed or training to 
-be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
•related to the central handicraft chosen with due 
^regard to the environment of the child. 
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4. That the Conference accepts that this 
system of education will he gradually able to cover 
the remuneration of the teachers. 

The Conference met again at 8 a m on the 23rd, 
when Dr. Zakir Hussain placed the draft resolutions 
before the Conference. Mahatma Gandhi read them 
aloud and said : “ I am glad to know that almost all 
of you participated in last night’s sittmg. I know 
that the draft resolutions have been passed unanim- 
ously ; still some differences of opinion are bomid to 
remain. I would earnestly request any one who does 
not agree with my proposal to tell me so frankly 
I do not want to impose my opinions on anybody. 
We have to sit together and thrash out some concrete 
scheme for national well-being in this hour of great 
Peed. I know that Prof. Shah has his doubts about 
my proposal. It is quite natural, since he belongs to 
a different school of thought. I should like to hear 
his criticism first.” 

Prof. K. T. Shah: “I like two points in 
Gandhiji’s scheme : first, that the medium of ins- 
truction should be the mother-tongue, and secondly 
that education should be given through some from 
of hand-work. Manual training not only develops 
the intellect and trams the nervous system of the 
body but also creates self-confidence. However, the 
idea of making education self-supporting by 
marketing the products of the school children is 
undesirable because this will be service and not edu- 
cation. I know that our country is economically 

» 

very poor and we require more money to ameliorate 
its present condition. But we should not try to find 
money in this way. It is the primary duty of the 
State to give free and compulsory education to all 
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children. The money that the State spends on edu- 
cation should he regarded- as a kind of national 
investment which repays itself in the form of able 
and efficient citizens. By trying to make edu- 
cation , self-supporting from the very beginning you " 
will create in the boys a feeling of exchange-motive 
which ,is by no means desirable. I am sure that if 
from the age of seven the students are involved in 
this economic muddle, a kind of slavery will creep in. 

“It has been proposed to .impart education 
through one handicraft. You cannot expect every 
student to take interest in the same handicraft. You 
will therefore have to provide for different crafts in 
the same school. This will mean a .huge expenditure 
and the question of self-supporting education will 
have to be given up. Mahatmaji’s acheme is abso- 
lutely new for the country. I would therefore suggest 
that in the first place only a few experimental schools 
should be started. If the scheme proves successful 
the country will have no hesitation in accepting it 
wholesale. Before completing my observations, I 
should like to repeat that this scheme will hit the 
professional artisans hard by creating ruinous 
competition.” 

After the speeches of Acharya Deo Shanna, 

* Maulavi Mohamed Hussain, and Sri T. S. Avinasi- 
lingam, M. L. A., (Central), Prof. H. R. Malkani, 
Delhi, spoke as follows ; 

«I f.hink Prof. Shah’s fears with regard to the 
dangers of self-supporting education are exaggerated. 
We are over-emphasizing the production by students 
of marketable commodities which will involve 
competition with the ordinary craftsman. In my 
opinion, rendering of service is more important than 


production for a market Each school should be d 
self-sufficient unit and should make cloth, shoes, 
, soap, furniture, etc., for its pupils. Boys may be 
allowed to bring their own raw materials to school 
and to make finished articles for relatives. School 
parties should help in rural reconstruction — ^in 
sinking wells, diggmg pits, making roads, etc. All 
this service should be, and can be, valued and credi- 
-ted to the boys* work account without being charged 
in a market. 

**I think the real difficulty will arise later when 
the boys take up a vocation to earn their livelihood. 
Unless the agnctilturists’ lot is improved the rev'ival 
of handicrafts will be hampered by the want of a 
market. I also suggest that in order to give a fair 
chance to Mahatmaji’s scheme, training centres 
should be opened to prepare a new class of artisan- 
teachers, and committees should be appointed to 
prepare suitable text-books.” 

Hon. Sir. B. G. Kher, Premier, Bombay Presi- 
dency, said : 

“It has been said that Gandhiji's sebome is not 
new; but I regard it as epoch-making, because it 
introduces non-violence in the field of education. I 
have learnt four things here: first, that education 
should be imparted through some handicraft; 
secondly, that education should be self-supjiorting ; 
thirdly, that education should be nnivtr'^al; and 
fourthly that the State should gnarautce employ- 
ment to all the educated boys. I think all These 
principles are revolutionary. 

“There is a village in my province v here some 
people from the north are doing i aiinery v ork. I 
have been working there for about four year*?. The 


workers- there have succeeded' in creating a .-new 
artisan class^ .who are daily losing their . prejudices 
and gaining a consciousness of their Indian citizen- 
ship^ I have received several letters from managers 
of^institutions near Poona and Satara, Dhond and 
^gleshwar, where the experiment is being tried 
with very encouraging results. When I became the 
Education Minister, people suggested that I should 
introduce compulsory primary education throughout 
the province. We required about three crores of 
rup,ees for the purpose. I did not want tO; launch 
the.^scheme until I had fully investigated the details. 
In the meanwhile I read about Gandhiji’s scheme 
which is so useful for the country. Gandhiji’s scheme 
requires teachers imbued with feeling of national 
service. I am sure that if we are able to find such 
teachers the scheme will succeed, and education can 

• j 

be -made self-supporting even within a year. 

Mahatmaji has clearly told us that a teacher who 

cannot make his students self-supporting within 

seven years is worthless. I fear he may add that 

those ministers who cannot launch the scheme are 
^ * * 

useless. I therefore wish to listen to and understand 
the whole scheme before openly giving my assent to 
it. ' Several experiments in this direction are bemg 
tried in my province, and the results make me feel 
very hopeful about Gandhiji’s revolutionary and 
epoch-making proposals. As Pandit Pavisbankar 
Shukla has pointed out, we shall have to start a few 
experimental schools in each province before 
introducing the scheme wholesale.” 

Hon, Pt. Pyarelal Sharma, Education Minister, 
TJ. P., made the following speech : 

“Mahatmaji has been emphasizing the need of 
primary education in the country. Some people feel 
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that he should give a constructive and uniform 
scheme for higher education also. But it is better 
to solve our problems one by one. 

“ In my province only 6 per cent of the people 
are literate. According to the new scheme educa- 
tion will be given through hand- work. The result 
will be that we shall no longer have the distressmg 
problem of unemployed B. A.'s and M. A’.s, because 
after completing their education the students will be 
able to stand on their own feet. 

“There are some schools in my province where 
handicrafts and agriculture are taught exclu'^ively. 
But they are not under the education department. 
The schools which are under my jurisdiction are 
those which create the army of educated unemploj’cd 
young men. I am convmced that this problem can- 
not be solved until the whole educational s 3 *stora is 
overhauled. But before launching Gandhiji’s 
scheme, I think it is necessary that all the ministers 
should meet and frame practical proposals for its 
introduction in the countrj^on a large .•’calc.*' 

Hon. Dr. Subbaroyan, Minister of Education, 
Madras, made the following observations: 

“ We should all agree with Mahatmaji that our 
country’s problem may be solved by education 
through some handicraft In the past, education ha« 
never been related to the occupation in a particular 
locality. It has produced pupils unable to return to 
their surrounding on the completion of their educ'’.- 
tion. Every government, therefore, should be 
willing to tej* the nev scheme for the reorganiration 
of priniarj’ education The question of the self- 
supporting aspect of the elementary st^jges is 
controversial and can be proved only after the es- 
10 
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|)*erinient has' been tried in many schools. As far as 
I am 'concerned, we as a government will be willing 
to try this in a number of schools. The question of 
tn'e tiuiriculum and the training of teachers for this 
new system of education should be considered at the 
earliest possible date and arrangements should be 
fn'ade to train teachers who will understand the 
question of education through handicraft. The 
Country will be thankful to Mahatmaji even if edu- 
cation becomes half-supporting, for that will be a 
solution of the problem,” 

• '' 13 . 011 . Mr. Vishwanath Das, Minister of Education, 
Orissa said ^ 

“Education is not worth the name unless it is 
nationsCl - and useful. The system of education at 
present imparted in our schools is neither the one nor 
the other. It is a system of instruction which kills 
the creative genius of the boy and the man both in 
school and in college. From the day I took office I 
have felt this miserable position and have been 
thinking of a change; I glorify God for having vouch- 
safed to us this great chance through Mahatmaji. 
In Orissa the difficulty is peculiar. The separate 
province of Orissa has been created from areas from 
thilee different provinces. Therefore, to-day we have 
three- different educational codes, syllabuses and 
courses of study, I must frankly confess that none 
of this fulfils the conditions essential for the train- 
ing;of children and the creation of a nation. The 
ideal bf education is to bring out the best in man, to 
create a love for God and man. Education in this 
country falls far short of this ideal. 

' ’“A charge has been levied that the proposed 

change would revolutionise education. I welcome a 
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rerolutio;! in the existing conditions. Mahatmaji, it 
has been your privilege alvrays to bring about 
revolutions The revolutions that you bring abou| 
aie achieved not \rith bombs and pistols but with 
* Ahimsa ’ and * Satya With these weapons, you 
effect an entire change in the nation’s mentality and 
outlook. It has always been the privilege of great 
souls to effect such changes, which are therefore 
bound to be revolutionary. Your suggestions are 
expected to change not only the system of instruction 
but the very notion and conception of education. 
You propose to make education in India really useful 
to men to develop the creative genius of youth. 
I therefore assure you. on behalf of myself and all 
the ministers of education from various provinces^ 
thjvt we will give this new conception of education’ 
and the system adumbrated under it, the fairest and 
sincercst trial possible. 

“The discussions make it clear that though in 
the long run education may be made to pay for itself 
to a considerable extent yet in the initial stages we 
have to spend a little more money Nothing will 
prevent us from finding this initial investment. 

I know that I had a deficiency in the last budget. 
Money alone will not solve our difficulty. The educa-* 
tion which it is proposed to impart demands -new 
books, a different t3rpe of teacher and an altogether 
different atmosphere. May I, therefore, suggest 
that you appoint groups of educationists not only 
to draw up a detailed syllabus but also to write 
new text books on the lines suggested ? I fear that 
our present teachers may not be useful for the 
changed conditions. Some of them are mcorrigible. 

I do not propose that we should attempt to cipe 



them. A good many of them may usefully he 
employed, hut even this class of teacher will need a 
course of training to imbibe the changed method and 
system of instruction. I have always felt that the 
country would'in no way suffer if all the text books 
available were gathered together and burnt. The 
vernacular languages have been starved and kept in 
the background since the days of Macaulay and 
Ka ja Bramamohan Roy. Everything should be revived, 
regenerated and innovated. 

“While stating what little I had to say I should 
b6 failing in my duty, Mahatmaji, if I did not place 
before you my difficulties about this scheme. You 
have stated firstly that education must pay for itself 
and that it should be imparted to children through 
the use of their hands. This may be possible to a 
great extent after the boy reaches his tenth year. 
True education, it must be admitted, is guided by 
the n6eds of the child. I am afraid that if an out-turn 
is expected at this stage education may be sacrificed 
for a mechanical out-turn. Then again we cannot 
neglect the other difficulty which faces us. The 
teacher will be told that his subsistence depends on 
the out-turn of the student’s work. Human nature 
being what it is, he will care more for the out-turn 
than for education. Long hours of work and a rub 
between the parents and the teacher may be necessary 
consequences of such a course. I only present the 
difficulties as suggestions. 

“One word more and I shall have done. I have 
seen your anxiety to have the existing educational 
system changed. For our part we are equally anxious 
to give an honest trial to this changed system of 
education. Need I therefore suggest, ^fahatmaji. 
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thnt you sciitl a deputation of educationists to all 
the provinces in India to explain this to our educaT 
tiouists I a in anxious to have your system introduced 
as early ns possible This will make the passage 
smooth ‘ Again, Mahatraa]i, propaganda m favour, 
of this Ryslcm must be carried on and this could not, 
be donc*^ better t.haii by such a deputation to the 
provinces. For myself I welcome and agree to meet 
the expenses of a deputation ' 

Hon. Dr. Sved i\Iahmud spoke as follows : 

“Before coming to this Conference I had outimed 
a sdiemc of compulsory primary education through 
mnmal training. Now that I have nnderstood 
Gandhi ji’s scheme of self-supportmg education I feel 
very hopeful about introducing it successfully in my 
province. I think the problem of new teachers can 
be solved, if we persuade the young men who pass 
maScltion each year to devote one or two^ 
to teaching in primary schools in the * 

their expenses of boardmg and can be ea y 

borne by the villagers themselves. The State may 
pay theL a few rupees for out of 
Thus primary education can be spread through the 
pw^noaw ith an er^panditnre of only a few lakhs of 

think we shonld take the help of the raio 
and the omeina in spreading general ednoation intho 
^Uats Xssia has made very sueeessM expen- 

mente in this direction, and we should take advantage 

'““^JlSTotoris not clear to me; what will 
hannento the present primary and aeeondary schools, 
;Z tonewLhemeisIannched t I hope Mahatmaj. 

will make this issue clear, - i . 
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Hon. Pt. Ravishankar ShuMa, gave the follow- 
ing speech : 

'“‘The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces has started manual training in some 
schools, l)ut so far we have not been able to correlate 
general e'duoatiomrith handicrafts. WeshaUhave 
to our system when introdnoing Mahatmaji s 

scheme. We shaU have to find teachers for the new 
schools; and I hope to train such teachers m the 
Wardha Normal School. Dr. Syed Mahmud thmks 
that;matrioulates will be able to teach m the new 
type oi schools. I personally think that it wiU-not. 
he possible for these matriculates to teach aU *he 
suMects through handicrafts. They can be utilized 
for purposes of adult education. . 

Explaining his Vidya Mandir scheme Shukla 
said : “The present position m^Central Pro^ces 
and Berar is that the population is l,o5,67,(23, 
ae number of Tillages is 37,762; the number of 
SLL hawing schools is 4,746; and the number 
S Tdlages from which boys attend these schools 
is 9 762.^ This means that there are 25,254 Tillies 
“hThawe no approach to any school The 

tne presenii ’ , ^ -r. o 44 24,027. It is impos- 

»U the boys would be Es. 2,44 . 

sible to draw even half the amom 

provincial eschcguer and scheme is the 

the adoption of the y scheme contem- 

only way to achieve this end 1 

plates the ^JV^taa radius of a mile, 

vUlage or group 8 

\<dierc tberc is no scnooi Virlva. 

Iobo% and girls of school-gomg age. InalHidya 
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Mandirs, education will be through, the medium of 
the mother tongue. The name is attractive in more 
ways than one. To 99 p.e. of the village population 
it will be a source of mspiration, and it is hoped 
that it W.1II appeal to generous and charitable mmds. 
Vidya Mandirs will be people’s schools. They will 
not be divorced from the environment They will 
make the children realize the problems of village life 
and train them to take an active part in it. The 
welfare of the village community will be one of the 
Vidya Mandir’s principal aims, and there will be 
close co-ordmation between the school and the 
community life. It will be an important social centre 
where teachers, parents, boys and girls wall meet and 
discuss and solve the problems facmg them. In fact 
a Vidya Mandir will be the source radiating light 
and learning in a village Agriculture, hygiene, 
sanitation and all other thmgs which make for the 
happiness of life will be taught there. Vidya 
Mandirs should first be established on a voluntary 
basis and, if necessary, it may become a statutory 
obligation on each village or group of villages to have 
a Vidya Mandir The grant of land will be the 
primary source of income for the support of a Vidya 
Mandir. Grant of land sufficient m area to give the 
teacher a living wage of Rs 16 per month, will be 
necessary The income can be augmented from 
other sources such as village charities, Dharmadao, 
Panchayati kothis, etc. A limited number of Vidya 
Mandirs will be started m every tehsil in the first 
year at Government expense. It is estimated that 
a Vidya Mandir will require from 11 to 30 acres of 
land, and the sum of Rs. 1,000 to 2,000 to starts the 
school. , 


' ' “An important, if not the most important, iteni 

in the Vidya Mandir scheme is the staff. A Vidya 
Mandir is generally expected to he a one-teacher- 
institution, inasmuch as only boys and girls of the 
village in which it is situated will join it. If the 
number exceeds 50 and goes even to 80, the double 
shift system may be adopted. A teacher in a Vidya 
Mandir will have to be of a different type. His 
minimum qualifications will be the present vei^ia- 
cular middle school certificate, but the higher the 
qualification, the better. He will be on probation 
for five years after which he will have to serve for 
twenty years more. Ordinarily there will be no 
transfer from one Vidya Mandir to another. It will 
be a life-long work for twenty-five years. After 
confirmation the teacher’s life will be insured for 
about Rs. 500. The teacher will reside in the 
Vidya Mandir, and will be ex-officio secretary of a 
Vidya Mandir trust. He will do such social service, 
village up-lift work, etc., as may be entrusted to 
him. Subjects of study will be related to the 
environinent of the children and will have an indus- 
trial and agricultural bias. 

*‘I am not proposing the Vidya Mandir scheme 
in place of IMahatmaji’s scheme. My scheme is only 
to prepare the ground for the inauguration of the 
scheme as outlined by Gandhiji.” 

Sjt. IMahadev Desai said : 

“The idea of self-supporting education cannot 
be divorced from the ideological background of non- 
violence, and unless we bear in mind that the new 
scheme is intended to bring into being a new agd 
from which class and communal hatred is elimi- 
nated and exploitation is eschewed, we cannot 
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Inake a success of it. We should therefore approach 
the task with firm faith in non-violence and in the 
belief that the new scheme is evolved by a mind 
that has conceived non-violence as the panacea for 
all evils. Those who talk of the machine age do not 
know of the dangers ahead of us, and labour under 
the illusion that socialization tacked on .to 
industrialization is the solution of all evils. But I 

j 

may tell you that socialization cannot eradicate , the 
inherent evils of industrialization, and it is neces- 
sary that socialization should be tacked on to ,a 
handicraft civilization and not a factory civilization. 
I do not fear competition between the artisan and 
the student producer. 

“A mmister who cannot dispose of the products 
m the school without avoiding a clash with profes- 
sional artisans wiB have to declare bankruptcy^ 
and I say that Prof. Shah betrays a woeful’ ignoi^ance 
of the countryside, of the many production centres 
in villages, and of the artisan class in general. If 
he leaves his study-room and sees these people, he 
will find them blessing Gandhiji’s proposa-1, which 
will clothe them with a status that they Have not 
previously enjoyed. In Russia a bridge has been 
built between theory and practice,' artisan 'and 
Btudent, industry and letters. Our effort' is 'of 'a 
similar kind, though based on a different ’ideology'. 
The one necessity is faith in the ideology and deter- 
mination to face the task and stamp out'the existing 
evil.” ' ( -j 

Replying to some points raised by Sjt. Mahadev 
Desai, Dr. Zakir Husain said : . -n 

“Mahadevbhai has said that withbut-faith it 
will not be possible to make the scheme- a succesS', 
11 



He tlmiks that I have no faith in the scheme. I may 
«ay that I agree with Mahatmaji’s proposal and am 
hopeful of success. But this does not mean that 
I' should not point out any shortcomings of the 
scheme. 

‘‘Some of my friends have resented my state- 
ment that Gandhiji’s proposals are* not original. I 
do not mean any insult. Mahadevbhai himself has 
quoted from a book to show that this kind of educa- 
tion is being tried in Russia. But the way in which 
Mahatmaji has placed his present scheme is cer- 
tainly original.” 

The resolutions were then put to the vote and 
were all but unanimously accepted. Prof. Shah not 
accepting the self-supporting part of the resolu- 
tions. 

' ' (1) That in the opinion of this Conference free 
and compulsory education be provided for seven 
years on a nation-wide scale. 

(2) That the medium of instruction be the 
mother-tongue. 

(3) That the Conference endorses the proposal 
made by Mahatma Gandhi that the process of educa- 
tion throughout this period should centre around 
Mme form of manual and productive work, and 
^at all the other abilities to be developed or train- 
ing to be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the environment of the child. 

(4) That the Conference expects that this system 
of education will be gradually able to cover the 
remuneration of the teachers.” 

In winding up the proceedings of the Conference, 
Gandhiji said : 
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“After considering my prosposals, a question 
arises . shall we close down the present primary and 
secondarj’^ scliools? I have no hesitation in making 
an affirmative answer. But it is for the ministers 
to decide finally. I think that if the present 
teachers accept my scheme,there will be no difficulty 
in overhauling the present schools. At places where 
there are no schools at all, we can easily start 
institutions of the t 3 rpe suggested by me'. I will 
myself tiy to run schools of this type in Segaon and 
Wardha 

“I am told that there are some doubts still 
lurking m your mmds regarding my soheme. I want 
to know them so that I may be able to clear some 
possible misunderstandmgs. I think Prof. Shah’s 
fears are groundless because there is no possibility 
of starting schools of the new type immediately in 
all the villages, which number about seven lakhs 
Before making the scheme compulsory and universal 
we shall have to vindicate its truth in some experi- 
mental schools. If the scheme fails, no Mahatma 
will be able to save it. But I have no such fears, 
because I combine in myself the visionary and the 
practical man We should to-day appoint a 
committee to continue the work and prepare a 
detailed scheme. 

“I wanted to place before you my ideas about 
college education, but I shall not do so to-day. I 
may write them later in the Harijan I think we 
can postpone the question of higher education for 
some time ; but the problem of primary education 
cannot be postponed even for a minute. We have 
been criticizing the present form of education for 
the last 20 years. Now that wo have Congress 
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Ministries working in seven provinces, we shall have 
to tackle the problem with constructive seriousness. 

“I am grateful to all of you for having come and 
co-operated with me. I look forward to further 
co-operation, as the Conference is but the jfirst of the 
many that will have to follow. Malaviyaji has sent 
me a warning' telegram but I can put him at ease 
by saying that there is nothing final about the 
Conference, as it is a conference of seekers, and 
every one is invited to other suggestions and criti- 
“cisms. I never have the idea of carrying through 
anything by storms. The ideas of national edu- 
cation and prohibition are as old as non-cooperation. 
But the thing in its present shape came to me under 
the changed circumstances of the country.” 

f 

Thereafter a committee composed of the follow- 
ing friends was appointed to prepaie a detailed 
syllabus on the lines of the resolutions and to sub- 
mit their report to the Chairman of the Conference 
within a month ; 

1. Dr. Zakir Husain, (Chairman). 

2. Sjt. Aryanayakara, (Convener). 

3. Sjt. Khwaja Gulam Saiyidain. 

. 4. Sjt. Vinoba. 

5. Sjt. Kakasaheb Halekar. 

6. Sjt. Kishorlal Mashruwala. 

7. Sjt, J. C. Kumarappa. 

8. Sjt. Shrikrishnadas Jaju. 

9. Sjt. K. T. Shah. 

10. Srimati Ashadevi. 

with power to co-opt more names. 



A STEP FORWARD 

A report of the work of the Educational Con- 
ference will be found elsewhere. -It marks an 
important stage in the presentation of my plan to 
the public and the Congress Mmisters. It was a 
happy augury that so many Ministers attended. The 
objection and criticism centred round the Idea of 
self-support even in the narrow sense I have men- 
tioned. Therefore, the Conference has madfe the 
very cautious declaration it has. There is no doubt 
that the Conference had to sail on an uncharted sea. 
There was no complete precedent before it. If the 
idea is sound, it will work itself out in practice. 
After all it is for those who have faith in the self- 
support part to demonstrate it by working schools 
in accordance with the idea. 

There was a remarkable unanimity so far as the 
question went of imparting full primary education 
including the secondary course less English, through 
a vocation. The fact that the whole person in the 
boys and girls has to be developed through a vocation 
automatically saves the schools from degenerating 
into factories. For over and above the required 
degree of proficiency in the vocation in which they 
are tramed, the boys and girls will have to show 
equal proficiency in the other subjects they will be 
expected to learn. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee’s labour will show 
how the scheme can be worked in practice and what 
exactly the boys and girls will be expected to know 
from year to year. 

Objection has been raised that the Conference’s 
resolutions were a foregone conclusion. It has no 
validity. In the nature of things it was impossible 
to invite educationists at random to pronounce their 
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Tiews all of a sudden on what to them is undoubted' 
ly a revolutionary plan. The invitations had, there- 
fore, to be restricted to those who, as teachers, had 
at least something to do with vocational training. 
I had myself no idea that the co-workers in the 
cause of national education would receive the new 
idea with sympathy. The wider circle of educa- 
tionists will undoubtedly be invited to consider the 
scheme when it comes before the public in a concrete 
and fuller form, through the Zakir Husain Com- 
mittee. I would request those educationists who 
may have helpful suggestions to make^ to send them 
at once to Sri Aryanayakam, the Convener and 
Secretary of’ the Committee, at Wardha. 

One of the speakers at the conference empha- 
sized the fact that the education of little boys and 
girls could be more effectively handled by women 
than men and by mothers rather than maidens. From 
another standpoint, too, they are in a better position 
than men- to answer Prof. Shah’s conscription 
scheme. Here is undoubtedly an opportunity for 
patriotic women with leisure to offer their services 
to a cause which ranks amongst the noblest of all 
causes. But if they come forward, they will have to 
go through a sound preliminary training. Needy 
women in search of a living will serve no useful 
purpose by thinking of joining the movement as a 
career. If they approach the scheme, they should 
do so in a spirit of pure service and make it a life 
mission. They will fail and be severely disappoint- 
ed if they approach it in a selfish spirit. If the cul- 
tured women of India will make common cause with 
the villagers, and that too through their children, 
•they will produce a silent and grand revolution in 
the village life of India. Will they respond ? 

’Mari jan, ^0^10-^937. ^1. K. GA^^)H^ 
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- t)eltii/2-12-'l93'7 

Mahatma Gandhi, 

President, " 

All India National Education Conference, ' 
WARDHA ' 

Mahatmaji, ' ' ' 

I have the honour to submit herewith the repbrii 
of the Committee appointed by the Wardfia^-Ccmfer- 
ence on the 23rd of October 1937, to formulate a 
scheme of basic education on the lines suggested by 
the resolution of that Conference. 

- The members of the Committee present at 
Wardha had a preliminary discussion with you on 
the 24:th October. The Committee met at Wardha 
on the 2nd and 3rd of November when all the 
members attended except Professor K. T. Shah who‘ 
was prevented by urgent work from coming. They 
met agam at Wardha on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of' 
November. Professor Saiyidain could not come, and 
Professor K. T Shah could be present only on .the 
first day of the meeting. You will be pleased to 
know that the discussions were conducted in.the most 
cordial spirit and every member was anxious to con- 
tribute his very best. We recorded 'no^eviiience, bu^ 
the Committee are extremely grateful to the nuru^bus 
friends who sent us their views on the'^problem?^ 
engaging our attention. ^ -v „ - Jx ' ^ 

We are fully conscious of the^shdrtcqmmgs of 
the report we are submitting. Our own^limitations 
as well as the limitations of time did not permit us 
to do better. We have been able, for instance, to 
include a detailed syllabus only for the craft of 
12 



Spinning and Weaving. If time had permitted, we 
shoidd very much liked to include a similar 
scheme for more crafts. For we are anxious to avoid 
the possible impression that we do not attach equal 
importance to other crafts with similar or better 
educational possibilities. When at a later date we 
submit to you a detailed scheme of*correlated grade 
placements, as desired by you, we hope also to 
include a detailed scheme of Agriculture and Garden* 
ing as the basic craft. 

We are thankful to the^ many Provincial Gov- 
ernments for sending us all the relevant literature, 
and specially to the Government of the Central 
Provinces for deputing an officer of the Educational 
and an officer of the Agricultural Departments to help 
us- whenever we needed their help during the course 
of our deliberations. Sjt. Aryanayakam and Srimati ' 
Asha Devi, though members of the Committee, 
deserve to be specially thanked for facilitating the 
work of the Committee by their efficient handling of 
the voluminous correspondence and making all 
necessary arrangements for the meetings we held. 

* I am personally very grateful to the staff of the 
Teachers’ Training College, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, for their whole-hearted co operation and for 
permitting me to draw freely on their expert know- 
ledge and precious time. 

We submit this report to you in the sincere hope 
that under your guidance the scheme presented in it 
may prove to be the beginning of a sound educa- 
tional system in our country. 

Respectfully, 

Zakib Husaik 

Chairman 



SECTION 1 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 
The Existing Educational System — 

Indian opinion is praofcically unanimous in 
condemnmg the existing system of education in the 
country. In the past it has failed to meet the. most 
urgent and pressing needs of nationaliilife>.and to 
organize and direct its forces and tendencies into 
proper channels. To-day, when quick and far- 
reaching changes are reshaping both national and 
international life and makmg new demands on the 
citizens, it contmues to function listlessly and apart 
from the real currents of life, unable to adapt itself 
to the changed circumstances. It is neither respon- 
sive to the realistic elements of the present situation, 
nor inspired by any life-giving apd creative ideal. 
It does not train individuals to become useful pro- 
ductive members of society, able to pull their own 
weight and participate effectively in its work. It 
has no conception of the new co-operative speial 
order which education must help to bring into, exist- 
ence, to replace the present competitive and 
inhuman regime based on exploitation and violent 
force. There is, therefore, a demand from all sides 
for the replacement of the present system of educa- 
cation by a more constructive and human system, 
which will be better integrated with the needs and 
ideals of national life, and better able to meet its 
pressing demands 

Any scheme of education designed for Indian 
children will m some respects radically differ from 
th^t adopted in the West, For, unlike the West, in 
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India the nation has adopted non-violence, as the 
method of peace, for achieving all-round freedom. 
Our children will therefore need to be taught the 
superiority of non-violence over violence. 

Mahatma GandhVs Leadership — 
i ‘ ^In this field, as^ in so many others, far-sighted 
leadership' has come at this critical jimcture from 
Mahattiia- Gandhi, -i^ho has thrown himself whole- 
hfea^tedly and devotedly into the question of evolving 
a'6ystem‘ of ‘education which will be in harmony 
v^ith the genius of fhe Indian people, and solve the 
problem of mass education in a practicable way and 
tnthhi as 'short a time as possible. The basic idea 
of his scheme, as expounded by him in his articles in 
Habzjak and at the Wardha Educational Conference, 
is 'that education, if sound in its principles, should 
be imparted through some craft or productive work, 
which should provide the nucleus of all the other 
instruction iprovided in the school. -This craft, if 
taught efficiently and thoroughly, should enable the 
school to pay towards the cost of its teaching staff. 
According to him, this would also help the State to 
introduce immediately the scheme of free and com- 
p.ulsory basic education. Failing this, in the exist- 
ing'political and financial condition of the country, 
the cost of this education would be prohibitive. 

^ t 
• » 

Craft Work in Schools — 

L, Modem educational thought is practically 
.unanimous in commending the idea of educating 
children through some suitable form of productive 
work. - This method is considered to be the most 
affective approach to the problem of providing an 
integral all-sided education. 
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Psychologically, it is desirable, because it relie- 
ves the child from the tyranny of a purely academic 
and theoretical instruction against which its active 
nature is always making a healthy protest. It 
balances the intellectual and practical elements of 
experience, and may be made an instrument of 
educating the body and the mind in co-ordination. 
The child acquires not the superficial literacy which 
implies, often without warrant, a capacity to read 
the prmted page, but the far more important capacity 
of using hand and mtelligence for some constructive 
purpose. This, if we may be permitted to use the 
expression, is the hteracy of the whole personality. 

Socially considered, the introduction of such 
practical productive work m education, to be partici- 
pated in by all the children of the nation, will tend 
to break down the existing barriers of prejudice 
between manual and intellectual workers, harmful 
alike for both. It will also cultivate in the only 
possible way a true sense of the dignity of labour 
and of human solidarity — an ethical and moral gain 
of incalculable significance. 

Economically considered, carried out intelli- 
gently and efficiently, the scheme will increase the 
productive capacity of our workers and will also 
enable them to utilize their leisure advantageously. 

From the strictly educational point of view, 
greater concreteness and reality can be given to the 
knowledge acquired by children by making some 
significant craft the basis of education. Knowledge 
will thus become related to life, and its various 
aspects will be correlated with one another 
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Two Ntcessary Conditions — 

In order to secure these advantages it is essen- 
tial that two conditions should be carefully observed. 
First, the craft or productive work chosen should be 
rich in educative possibilities. It should find 
natural points of correlation with important human 
activities and interests, and should extend into the 
whole content of the school curriculum. Later in 
the report, in making our recommendations on the 
choice of basic crafts, we have given special attention 
to this point, and we would urge all who are in any 
way concerned with this scheme to bear this impor- 
tant consideration in mind. The'object of this new 
educational scheme is not primarily the produc- 
tion of craftsmen able to practise some craft mecha- 
nically, but rather the exploitation for educative 
purposes of the resoturces implicit in craft worki 
This demands that productive work should not only 
form a part of the school curriculum — ^its craft side — 
but should also inspire the method of teaching all 
other subjects. Stress should be laid on the principles 
of co-operative activity, planning accuracy, initiative 
and individual responsibility in learning. This is 
what Mahatma Gandhi means when he says: “Every 
handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanically 
• as is done to-day, but scientifically. That is to say* 
the child should leam the why and wherefore of every 
process” — of course through personal observation 
and experience. By merely adding to the curriculum 
one other subject — ^weaving, spinning, or carpentry— : 
while all other subjects are still taught in the 
traditional way we shall, we are convinced, encourage 
passive assimilation and the division of knowledge 
into unintelligible water-tight compartments, and 
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•' thus defeat the real piirpose and spirit of this 
scheme. 

TJit Ideal of GitizensJiip Implicit in the Scheme — 

We are also anxious that teachers and educa- 
tionists who undertake this new educational venture 
should clearly realize the ideal of citizenship inherent 
in ill. In modern India, citizenship is destined to 
become increasmgly democratic in the social, 
political, economic and cultural life of the country 
The new generation must at least have an opportunity 
of understandmg its own problems and rights and 
obligations. A completely new system is necessary 
to secure the minimum of education for the mtelligent 
exercise of the tights and duties of citizens. Secondly, 
in modern times, the mtelligent citizen must be an 
active member of society, able to repay in the form 
of some useful service what he owes to it as a member 
of an organized civilized community. An education 
which produces drags and parasites — whether rich or 
poor — stands condemned. It not only impairs the 
productive capacity and efi&ciency of society but also 
engenders a dangerous and immoral mentality. This 
scheme is designed to produce workers, who will look 
upon all kinds of useful work — including manual 
labour, even scavenging — as honourable, and who 
will be both able and willing to stand on their own • 
feet. 

Such a close relationship of 'the work done at 
school to the work of the community will also enable 
the children to carry the outlook and attitudes 
acquired in the school environment into the wider 
world outside. Thus the new scheme which we are 
advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the 
future a keen sense of personal worth, dignity and 



efficiency, and will strengthen in them the desire for 
self-improvement and social service in a co-operative 
community. 

In fine, the scheme envisages the idea of a 
co-operative community, in which the motive of 
social service will dominate all the activities of 
children during the plastic years of childhood and 
youth Even during the period of school education, 
they will feel that they are directly and personally 
co-operating in the great experiment of national 
education. 

The Self-supporting Basis of the Scheme — 

It seems necessary to make a few remarks about 
the ‘‘self-supporting” aspect of the ilcheme, as this 
has occasioned considerable misunderstanding. * We 
wish to make it quite clear that we consider the 
scheme of basic education outlined by the Wardha 
Conference and here elaborated, to be sound in itself. 
Even if it ‘is not “self-supporting” in any sense, it 
should be accepted as a matter of sound educational 
policy and as an urgent measure of national 
reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, that this 
good education will also incidentally cover the major 
portion of its running expenses We hope to show 
presently that within the scope prescribed by the 
• Wardha Conference, it can do so to a considerable 
extent {see the detailed syllabus of spinning and 
weaving).* The syllabus gives the figures of the 
contribution to 'be made towards its own current 
expenditure by a . school with the basic craft of 
spinning and weaving 

So far as this craft was concerned we had little 
difficulty in making these calculations, as expert 
work in this line has been going on for the last 
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seventeen years under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance. 
The wages m this case have been calculated on the 
basis of the standard fixed by the AlMndia Spinners 
Association in Maharashtra. In the case of other 
crafts, calculations may be made on the basis of the » 
prevailmg market rates. Mahatmaji has definitely 
suggested that the State should guarantee to take 
over, at prices calculated as above, the product of 
the work done by its future citizens in school, a view 
which we heartily endorse; “ .. ..every school can 
be made self-supporting, the condition being that 
the State takes over the manufactures of these 
schools.” (Harijan, 31 July 1937). 

Apart from its financial implications, we are of 
opmion that a measurable check will be useful in 
ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching and 
in the work of the students. Without some such 
check, there is great danger of work becoming slack 
and losing all educative value. This is only too 
obvious from the experience of educationists who 
from time to time have introduced “manual trainmg” 
or other “practical activities” in their schools. 

But here we must sound a necessary note of 
warning There is an obvious danger that in the 
working of this scheme the economic aspect may be 
stressed at the sacrifice of the cultural and educa- 
tional objectives. Teachers may devote most of their 
attention and energy to extracting the maximum 
amount of labour from children, while neglecting the 
mtellectual, social and moral implications and 
possibilities of craft trammg. This point must be 
constantly kept in mind in the traming of teachers 
as well as in the direction of the work of the super- 
visory staff and must colour all educational activity. 

13 



SECTION II 

OBJECTIVES 

It has not been possible, during the short time 
at om* disposal, to prepare a detailed correlated 
programme of work for the whole period of seven 
years. However, we have tried to put down, under 
separate heads, the objectives of the new schools. 
In the future each Provincial Board of Education 
must include an expert curriculum maker who will 
he responsible for preparing the detailed correlated 
programme for the complete seven years’ course of 
studies. As a result of their valuable observations 
in the new schools, the teachers, working under 
competent supervision and guidance, will be able to 
supply the details which will serve as a basis for 
this work. We are, however, attempting to make a 
correlated syllabus in broad outlines which will form 
an annexe to this report- 

MAIN OUTLINES OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ COURSE 
bF BASIC EDUCATION 

1. The Basic Craft i 

Such reasonable skill should be attained in the 
handicrafts choseq, as would enable the pupil to 
pursue it as an occupation after finishing his full 
course. 

The following may be chosen as basic crafts in 
various schools : — 

(a) Spinning and weaving. 

(b) Carpentry 

(c) Agriculture 

(d) Fruit and vegetable gardening 

(e) Leather work 
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(f) Any other craft for which local and geogra- 
phical conditions are favourable and which satisfies 
the conditions mentioned above (p 97) 

Even where an mdustry other than spinning 
and weaving or agriculture is the basic craft, the 
pupils will be expected to attain a minimum 
knowledge of carding and spmning with the takli, 
and a practical acquaintance of elementary agricul- 
tural work in the local area. 

II. Mother Tongue 

The proper teaching of the mother tongue is the 
foundation of all education. Without the capacity 
to speak effectively and to read and write correctly 
and lucidly, no one can develop precision of thought 
or clarity of ideas Moreover, it is a means of 
introducing the child to the rich heritage of his 
people’s ideas, emotions and aspirations and can 
therefore be made a valuable means of social educa- 
tion whilst also instilling right ethical and moral 
values. Also, it is a natural outlet for the expies- 
sion of the child’s aesthetic sense and appreciation, 
and if the proper approach is adopted, the study of 
literature becomes a source of ]oy and creative 
appreciation. More specifically, by the end of the 
seven years’ course, the following objectives should 
be achieved . 

1. The capacity to converse freely, naturally 
and confidently about the objects, people and 
happenings within the child’s environment. This 
capacity should gradually develop into : 

2. 'The capacity to speak lucidly, coherently 
and relevantly on any given topic of everyday 
interest. 
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8. The capacity to read silently, intelligently 
and with speed written passages of average difficulty. 
(This capacity should be developed at least to such 
an extent that the student may read newspapers 
and magazines of everyday interest). 

4. The capacity to read aloud — clearly, 
expressively and with enjoyment — both prose and 
.poetry. (The student should be able to discard tne 
usual lifeless, monotonous and bored style of 
reading). 

5. The capacity to use the list of contents and 
the index and to consult dictionaries and reference 
books, and generally to utilize the library as a source 
of information and enjoyment. 

6. The capacity to write legibly, correctly, and 
with reasonable speed. 

7. The capacity to describe in writing, in a 
simple and « clear style, everyday happenings and 
occurrences, c. p., to make reports of meetings held 
in the village for some co-operative purpose 

8. The capacity to write personal letters and 
business communications of a simple kind 

9. An acquaintance with, and interest in the 
writings of standard authors, through a study of 
their writings or extracts from them. 

III. Mathematics ; 

The objective is to develop in the pupil the 
capacity, to solve speedily the ordinary numerical 
and geometrical problems arising in connection with ’ 
his craft and with his home and community life. 
Pupils should also gain a knowledge of business 
practice and book-keeping. 
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We feel that these objectives can be attained by 
a knowledge of and adequate practice in : 

The four simple rules; the four compound rules; 
fractions; decimals; the rule of three; the use of the 
unitary method; interest; elements of mensuration; 
practical geometry; the rudiments of book-keeping. 

The teaching should not be confined merely to 
' the facts and operations of number. It should be 
closely co-ordinated with life situations arising out 
of the basic handicraft and out of the great variety 
of actual problems m the life of the school and the 
community. Measurements of quantities and values 
in these connections would supply ample opportunity 
for the development of the reasoning capacities of 
the pupils 

IV. Social Studies 

The objectives are : 

1. To develop a broad human interest in the 
progress of mahkind jn general and of India in 
particular 

2. To develop in the pupil a proper understand- 
mg of his social and geographical environment, and 
to awaken the urge to improve it. 

3. To mculcate the love of the motherland, 
o reverence for its past, and a belief in its future 

destiny as the home of a rmited co-operative society 
based on love, truth and justice. 

4. To develop a sense of the rights and res- 
ponsibilities of citizenship. 

5. To develop the individual and social virtues 
which make a man a reliable associate and trusted 
neighbour. 
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6 To develop mutual respect for the "world 
religions. 

I 

A course in history, in geography, in civics and , 
in current events, combined "with a reverential study 
of the different religions of the world ’showing how 
in essentials they meet in perfect harmony, will help 
to achieve these objectives The study should begin 
with the child’s own environment and its problems. 
His interest should be awakened in the manifold 
ways in which men supply their different wants. 
This should be made a starting point to arouse their 
curiosity about the life and work of men and women. 

1. A simple outline of Indian history should be 
given. The chief landmarks in the development of 
the social Snd cultural life of the people should be 
stressed, and the gradual movement towards greater 
political and cultural unity be shown. Emphasis 
should be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice 
of co-operative endeavour, national solidarity, and 
the equality and brotherhood of man. The treat- 
ment of the subject should be chiefly biographical in 
the lower, and cultural and social in the upper 
grades Care should be taken to prevent pride in 
the past from degenerating into an arrogant and 
exclusive nationalism. Stories of the great libe- 
rators of mankind and their victories of peace should ^ 
fin d a prominent place in the curriculum. Emphasis 
should be laid on lessons drawn from life showing 
the superiority of truth and non-violence, in all its 
phases, and its concomitant virtues, over violence 
and deceit. The history of the Indian national 
awakening, combined with a living appreciation of 
India’s struggle for social, political and economic 
freedom, should prepare the pupils to bear their 
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share of the burden 303 ,’fully and to stand the strain 
and stress of the period of transition Celebrations 
of national festivals and of the “National Week” 
should be a feature in the life of every school. 

2 The pupils should become acquainted -with 
the public utility services, the working of the 
panchayat and the co-operative society, the duties of 
the public servants, the constitution of the District 
Board or Municipality, the use and significance of 
the vote, and with the growth and significance of 
representative institutions Training under this 
head should be as realistic as possible and should be 
brought into close relationship with actual life 
Self-governing institutions should be mtroduced in 
the school The pupils should be kept in intelligent 
touch with important current events through the 
co-operative study of some paper, preferably brought 
out by the school community. 

3 The course in social studies should also 
include a study of world geography in outline, with 
a fuller knowledge of India and its relations with 
other lands. It should consist of • 

(а) Study of the plant, animal and human life 
m the home region and in other lands as controlled 
by geographical environment (stories, description, 
picture-study, practical observation and discussion, 
with constant reference to local facts and pheno- 
mena) 

( б ) Study and representation of weather pheno- 
mena ; (mainly outdoor work, e g., direct observation 
of the sun ; changes in the height of the noonday sun 
at different times of the year ; ‘’readmg of the 
weather-vane, thermometer and barometer, methods 
of recording temperature and pressure ; records of 



rainy and dry days and of the rainfall ; prevailing 
wind directions; duration of day and night in 
different months, etc.). 

(c) Map-study and map-making; the world a 
globe; study of local topography; making of and 
study of plans of the neighbourhood; recognition of 
conventional signs; use of the atlas and its index. 

(d) Study of the means of transport and com- 
munication correlated with industries and life. 

(e) Study of occupations; local agriculture and 

industry (visits to fields and factories); economic self- 
sufficiency and inter-dependence of different regions; 
types of agriculture and industry favoured by 
geographical environment; the principal industries 
of India. ' * 

F. General Science. 

The objectives are : 

1. To give pupils an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive outlook on nature. 

2. To form in the pupils habits of accurate 
observation and of testing experience by experiment. 

3. To enable them to rmderstand the important 
scientific prioiples exemplified in 

(a) the natural phenomena around. 

(b) in the application of science to the service 
of man. 

4. To introduce them to the more important 
incidents in the lives of the great scientists whose 
sacrifices in the cause of truth make a powerful 
appeal to the growing mind. 

The curriculum should include the following 
topics from various sciences : 
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A. NATURE STUDY 

(а) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and 
birds in the environment. 

(б) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and 
their effect on the activity of plants, animals, birds 
and man. 

(c) A knowledge of crops in different seasons. 

B. BOTANY 

(а) Different parts of plants and their functions. 

(б) Processes of germmation, growth and 
propagation. 

(c) Work on the school garden and the fields 
around to give the pupils an understanding of the 
effects of differing conditions of moisture heat and 
light, and of the different qualities of seeds and 
manures. 

C. Zoology 

A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as 
friends and foes of man 

D. PHYSIOLOGY 

The human body, its organs and functions. 

E. HYGIENE 

(а) Personal hygiene; cleanliness of teeth, 
tongue, nails, teyes, hair, nose, skin, clothes. 

(б) Cleanlmess of the home and the village; 
sanitation ; disposal of night-soil. 

(c) Pure water ; the village well. 

(d) Pure air; the function of trees in its 
purification , proper breathing 

(e) Pood, hygienic and imhygienic; balanced 
diets. 
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(/) First aid and simple remedies, 

(^g) Common infections; contagious diseases ; how 
to safeguard against them, 

QC) Purity of conduct as a preservative of 
health. 

r. PHYSICAL CDLTUBE 

‘ Games, athletics, drill (Deshi games to be 
encouraged). 

CHEMISTHY 

of air, water, acids, alkalis and salts. ^ 

H. A KNOWLEDGE OF THE STABS 

showing direction and time at night. 

I. STOBIES 

of the great scientists and explorers and their 
contributions to human well-being. 

VI. Draiving: 

The objectives are ; — 

1. To train the eye in the observation and 
discrimination of forms and colours. 

2. To develop the memory for forms. 

3. To cultivate a knowledge of and appreciation 
for the beautiful in nature and in art. 

4. To draw out the capacity for tasteful design 
and decoration. 

5. To develop the capacity to make working 
drawings of objects to be constructed. 

These objectives can be obtained by : — 

{a) Drawings made by children to illustrate 
read or observed material. 
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(6) Object and memory drawings, e g., drawings 
of plants and of animal and human form (correlated 
with work in general science, handicraft, etc.). 

6. Designing. 

7. Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial graphs. 

The work in drawing during the first four years 

should be correlated chiefiy with work in readmg 
and pictorial representation in nature study and 
the craft. During the last three years emphasis may 
be laid on design and decoration and mechanical 
drawing, so as to enable pupils to make correct 
working drawings. 

VII. IIusic : 

The objective is to teach the pupils a number of 
beautiful songs and to cultivate in them a love for 
beautiful music. The child’s natural sense for 
rhythm should be developed by teaching him to keep 
his own time by beating with the hand. Walking in 
time to a fixed rhythm can be a great aid in achiev- 
ing this. 

Care should be taken to select onlj^ the best and 
most inspiring songs, the artistic mterpretation of 
some healthy and elevating theme Special emphasis 
should be placed on group or choral suigmg 

VIII Hindustani. 

The object of including Hindustani as a 
compulsory subject in the school curriculum is to 
ensure that all the children educated in these 
national schools may have a reasonable acquain- 
tance with a common lingua franca. As adult 
citizens they should be able to co-operate with their 
fellow-countrymen belonging to any part of the 
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.country. In teaching the language the teacher should 
in various ways quicken in the students the realiza- 
tion that this language is the most important product 
of the cultural contact of the Hindus and Muslims 
in India. It is the repository — in its more advanced 
forms — of their best thoughts and aspirations They 
should learn to take pride in its richness and vitality 
and should'feel the desire to serve it devotedly. 

In Hindustani-speaking areas this language will 
be the mother-tongue, but the students as well as 
the teachers will be required to learn both the 
scripts, so that they may read books written in Urdu 
as well as in Hindi In non-Hindustani-speaking 
areas, where the provincial language will be the 
mother-tongue, the study of Hindustani will be 
compulsory during the 5th and 6th years of scliool 
life, but the children will have the choice of learning 
either one or the other script. However, in the case 
of teachers who have to deal with children of both 
kinds, knowledge of both the scripts is desirable. 

At any rate, every public school must make 
adequate provision for the teaching of both scripts. 

In general outlines, the syllabus of studies will 
be the same for boys and girls up to the 5th grade of 
the school, fn grades 4 and 5 the syllabus in general 
science should be so modified as to include Domestic 
Science for girls. In grades 6 and 7 the girls will be 
allowed to take an advanced course in domestic 
science in place of the basic craft. 



SECTION III 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The proper training of teachers is perhaps the 
most important condition for the success of this 
scheme. Even in normal circumstances the quality 
of the teachers generally determines the quality of 
the education imparted When a radical reconstruc- 
tion of the entire educational system is contemplated, 
the importance of the teachers who work out these 
changes is greatly accentuated. 

It is therefore essential that these teachers 
should have an understanding of the new educational 
and social ideology inspiring the scheme combined 
with enthusiasm for workmg it out. 

Since they are to teach not only certain academic 
subjects, but also crafts, their training should 
include a reasonably thorough mastery of the 
processes and technique of certain basic crafts. 

Their methods of teaching and approach to the 
subject matter will be different. They will deal with 
the various subjects not as isolated and mutually 
exclusive branches of knowledge, but as mter-related 
aspects of a growing and developing activity which 
provides the focus of their correlation. For this 
purpose it is essential that teachers should have 
some training in formulatmg projects and schemes of 
correlated studies, and thus link up life, learning 
and activity. 

They must have an intelligent interest in the 
life and activities of their human environment and 
a thorough grasp of the intimate relationship between 
school and society. 
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3. Principles of education, which should 
comprise : 

(а) The basic idea of education through pro- 
ductive work. 

(б) The relation of the school to the com- 
munity. 

(c) Simple outlme of child psychology (treated 
as concretely as possible) and of the psychology of 
acquiring technical skill. 

(d) Methods of teaching, with special reference 
to the formulation and development of schemes of 
correlated studies 

(e) Objective of new education, studied with 
reference to the actual conditions of life in the 
country. 

4. An outline course m physiology, h5'gienc, 
sanitation and dietetics, referring specially to the 
actual problems of village life and aiming at direct, 
practical utility. 

o. A revision and further development of the 
basic course in social studies directed towards 
securing the teacher’s proper orientation to the 
manifold problems of his social environment. This 
should culminate in a broad general survey of India 
and the world durmg the last fifty years. 

6. A course of lessons and directed study in 
the mother tongue to introduce the teachers to some 
masterpieces of Indian art and literature, thus 
imparting a general cultural background. 

7. Knowledge of Hmdustani, and the capacity 
to read and write both the Hindi and Urdu scripts, 
in both Hindustani and non-Hmdustani-speaking 
areas. (This is essential for teachers in all State 



schools and aided schools, if they are to further some 
of the basic cultural and civic objectives of this 
education). 

8. Black-board writing and drawing. 

9. Physical culture, drill and Deshi games. 

10. Supervised practice teaching lin attached 
demonstration schools- 

We expect these teacher training schools to be 
residential institutions where the students and 
their teachers will be in close contact with one 
another. They should develop co-operatively a 
vigorous and many-sided social and cultural life in 
which the individual interests of the teachers in 
training wdll find adequate expression. We there- 
fore invite the attention of the staff of these 
institutions to the desirability of encouraging the 
growth of many and varied hobbies and social acti- 
vities carried on by the teachers under training in 
their leisure time. 

The real success of these institutions will be 
judged by the variety and spontaneity of the various 
hobbies and social activities, the enthusiasm and 
persistence with which they are carried out, and 
their reaction on the life of schools and the commu- 
nity. 

The coiurse as outlined above might possibly 
give the impression of being too heavy and ambi- 
tious and therefore unlikely to be practicable. We 
are anxious to conteract that impression by point- 
ing out that, if approached in the right spirit, it is 
possible to cover this ground with reasonable 
thoroughness. It has to be remembered in the first 
place, that this is a continuous three years’ course. 
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and therefore it lends itself to a fuller planning thaii 
is the case at present. Secondly, we expect that 
after a few years’ time when the scheme is well 
under way, all the teachers recruited for training, 
having passed through our new schools, will have 
covered a good deal of the ground in craft training 
and in other subjects such as social studies. There- 
fore, this course will not so much teach new subjects 
as carry further and give a professional orientation 
to subject matter already studied. Thirdly, we 
would again emphasize the fact that at this stage the 
object is not to make a thorough, systematic and 
scientific study of these various subjects, which 
would be an unduly ambitious undertaking, but to 
centre the teachmg in actual concrete problems of 
civics, sanitation, hygiene, first aid, child behaviour 
and class room practice arising in the school or in 
the environing community life. Of course, we hope 
that if professional pride has been quickened and 
intellectual interest has been generated, many of 
these teachers will continue their study privately 
and try to obtain a more thorough acquaintance 
with certain subjects. But so far as the training 
period of these teachers is concerned, our object is 
not to produce academically perfect scholars, but 
skilled, intelligent, educated craftsmen with the 
right mental orientation, who should be desirous 
of' serving the community and anxious to help the 
coming generation to realize and imdersfand the 
standard of values implicit in this educational 
scheme 

Curricuhimfoi a Short Course of Teachers' Training. 

To make a beginning with this scheme as soon 
as possible, we recommended that a short emergency 
lo 



course of one year’s training be provided for 
teachers specially selected from existing schools, 
national institutions and ashrams. The teachers 
selected should possess some background of success- 
ful teaching experience or craft work and hold out 
promise of workmg the scheme in the right spirit 
with understanding and enthusiasm The number 
of these teachers in any province may be deter- 
mined by the number of schools which it is proposed 
to open at first. 

The course of training for these teachers should 
include : 

(а) Training in carding and spinning with 
^he takli. This will be compulsory, whatever may 
be the basic craft chosen. 

(б) Sufficient training in one of the above- 
mentioned basic crafts to enable the teacher to 
teach the first three years’ school course in that craft. 

(c) A short course in physiology, hygiene, 
sanitation and dietetics. 

(d) The basic idea of the craft school and its 
relation to community life. 

(c) Formulation and working of simple 
schemes of co-ordinated studies as a basis of co- 
ordinated teaching. 

(/ ) A short course of lessons on the history of 
the .Indian national awakening and the trend of 
world movements diuring this century. 

ig) Teaching of at least twenty-five lessons 
in the practice school imder proper supervision. 



SECTION IT 

SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATION 
A, Supervision. 

An efficient and sympathetic supervisory staff 
is almost as important for the new schools as a well- 
trained teaching personnel. Supervision is a fairly 
specialized work and we would recommend that 
provision should be made for the training of super- 
visors to meet the ever-growing needs of an expand- 
ing school system. The minimum qualification for a 
supervisor should in our opinion be complete training 
as a basic school teacher, together with at least two 
years’ experience of successful teaching and a year of 
special training in the work of supervision and 
admmistration. Supervision should not be mere 
inspection, it should mean personal co-operation 
and help offered by one who knows more to a less 
experienced or less resourceful colleague. Super- 
visors should, indeed, be able to play the role of 
leaders and guides in the educational experi- 
ment. In order that the more important obligations 
of helpful guidance and leadership may be properly 
fulfilled, it IS necessary that the load of imavoidablo 
administrative and routine work should be as light 
as possible. Therefore there should be an adequate 
number of supervisors, and the supervisory districts 
should not be unmanageably large. This will mean 
greater expense, but economy here will be bad 
economy. 

B. Examinations. 

The system of examinations prevailing in our 
country has proved a curse to education. A bad 
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system of education has, if possible, been made 
worse by awarding to examinations a place out of all 
proportion to their utility. As a measure of the 
work of individual pupils or the schools, by a 
consensus of expert opinion examinations are neither 
valid nor complete. They are inadequate and un- 
reliable, capricious and arbitrary. We shall take 
care to guard the proposed system of general natio- 
nal education against their baneful influence. 

The purpose of the examination can be served 
by an administrative check of the workof ufae schools 
in a prescribed area by means of a sample measure- 
ment of the attainment of selected groups of students 
conducted by the inspectors of the Education Board- 
The tests so administered should be construct- 
ed in close consultation with the specialists res- 
ponsible for curriculum revision . They should be 
long enough to cover the wliole range of the curri- 
culmn and should be in a form which makes marking 
objective and independent of individual judgment. 

The introduction of this check-up by sample 
testing will add greatly to the efficiency of the 
school system and will in fact lengthen the teaching 
term of the final class by at least six weeks, the time 
now usually wasted on memorising “ notes *’ and 
** revisions ” which precede the ordeal of exami- 
nations. This period may now be devoted to a test 
of the efficiency of individual pupils in the basic 
craft over a period of weeks, to be determined from 
case to case; and to comparatively more intensive 
work for the improvement of the village community 
which the school serves. 

The promotion from grade to grade should be 
decided exclusively by the teaching faculty of the 
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school on the basis of carefrd records of the pupils* 
work. To maintain the desired level of efficiency 
throughout the school system, the Board of Edu- 
cation should conduct an annual testing of typical 
sections from each grade of the schools of the various 
divisions. As far as possible, pupils should not be 
made to repeat the work of a grade or any conside- 
rable portion thereof. If a large number of children 
in a class “fails”, the work of the teacher needs 
watching. If a school records many faihures its 
administration must be looked into, and if the num- 
ber of failures in the whole school system is large, 
there is something wrong with the curriculum and 
the norms set for the several grades. This should be 
set right. There is hardly any justification for mak- 
ing pupils repeat the work of a grade. 

The Board of Education should judge the 
efficiency of its schools by the sample achievement 
tests mentioned above, by the efficienc}' of the pupils 
in the basic handicraft, and by the specific contri- 
butions made by the teachers and pupils to the im- 
provement of the general life of the community 
around. An annual district exhibition of the work 
of the schools will also go a long waj: towards keep- 
ing up to a definite standard of achievement 
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ADmNISTEATION 

1. The objectives of education which we have 
enunciated above (See. II) will require that the 
pupils remain at school for seven years. After care- 
ful consideration we have come to the conclusion 
that seven plus will be the proper age to enforce 
compulsion. Since we accept as a principle that the 
basic education should as far as possible be the same 
for ail, we recommend that it should be free and 
compulsory for all girls and boys between the ages 
of seven and fourteen. As a concession, however, 
girls may be withdrawn after the completion of 
their twelfth year if the guardians so wish it. 

2. We realize that by fixing seven plus as the 
age for the introduction of compulsory education, we 
have left out a very important period of the child’s 
life to be shaped in the rather unfavourable sur- 
roundings of poor village homes, under the care of 
uneducated and indifferent parents mostly struggling 
against unbearable circumstances. We feel very 
strongly the necessity for some organization of pre- 
school education, conducted or supported by the 
State for children between the ages of three and 
seven. A painful consciousness of the realities of the 
situation, chiefly financial, prevents us from making 
this recommendation. We are anxious, however, 
that the State should not overlook its ultimate res- 
ponsibility in the matter. Wg are confident that if 
the scheme of basic education suggested here, with 
its intimate relation to home life, is firmly establish- , 
ed, it will go a long way towards helping the pre- 
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school child to get a better home training than he 
now does. It will also help considerablj in the 
^eat work of adult education, which will have to be 
taken up m right earnest at no distant date. 

3 We have tried to make an estimate of the 
time required to complete the different sections of the 
curriculum. We feel that the following distribution 
will be about right : — 


The basic craft 


3 hours 20 minutes. 


Music, drawing and arithmetic 40 mmutes. 

The mother tongue 40 minutes. 

Social studies and general science 30 minutes. 

Physical training 10 minutes. 

Eecess iO minutes. 


5 hours and 30 minutes. 


In making this estimate, we have kept spinning 
and weaving as the basic craft. The distribution 
might vary from craft to craft, but in no case should 
the time allotted to the basic craft exceed the above 
estimate. 

The school is expected to work for 288 days in a 
year, average of 24 days in a month. 

4. In view of the diversity of pupils' interests 
we recommend that as far as possible a variety of 
crafts should be provided for, at least during the last 
two years of the school course. 

5. We are of opinion that every school should 
have attached to it a plot of land big enough for a 
school garden and a playground. 

C. Research has established a very close rela. 
tionship between malnutrition and backwardness at 
school. Considering the almost universal imder- 
nourishment of the village children, we recommend 
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that every effort should he made to remedy the 
defect by providing light nourishment to all children 
during school hours. We are confident that the 
State will be able to secure enough co-operation from 
the public to meet the expenses involved in the 
undertaking. 

7. With regard to the teachers’ salaries, we 
endorse Gandhi ji*s suggestion that it should, if 
possible, be Rs. 25 and never less than Rs. 20. ” But 
we also contemplate that for teaching the higher 
classes of the school, it may be necessary to employ 
some teachers with higher academic qualifications, 
and for them a somewhat higher pay may have to be 
provided. 

. 8, We recommend that during the first two or 

three years of this experiment, specially qualified 
and competent teachers should be secured — even if 
their pay is somewhat higher — so that in selected 
schools they may work out the necessary details and 
technique of the syllabus and the new methods of 
teaching. When this pioneering stage has been 
successfully crossed, it will be possible for average 
teachers who have received training in our 
three year institutions to carry on the work fairly 
satisfactorily. 

9. We are of opinion that the average number 
of students in any class should not exceed thirty. If 
the number is large, it will not be possible for the 
teacher to discharge his heavy and responsible duties 
efficiently. 

10. In the selection of teachers, preference 
.should be given to those who belong to the locality 
,in which the school is situated. 
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11 In order to encourage women to take to 
this profession, special efforts should be made to 
provide facilities for traming them as teachers. 

12. The problem of selecting suitable candi- 
dates for training should be carefully and compe- 
tently examined, and a reliable technique of selec- 
tion evolved. We are convinced that unless this 
difficult problem is tackled, the scheme will have 
little chance of success. Teaching requires special 
social and moral aptitudes and qualities, and it is not 
right to assume that everyone who volunteers to 
enter the profession is suitable for it. We must, 
therefore, conduct our selection with great care 
and forethought and preferably take only those who 
belong to what the psychologists call “ the social 
type.” 

13 We suggest that these training institutions 
should be residential institutions, open to all classes 
and creeds, and free from restrictions relatmg to 
untouchability and inter-dining. 

14. In these institutions expert artisans or 
craftsmen may be employed to give craft training. 
Local artisans may also be utilized, if necessary to 
help the teachers of basic schools in their craft 
teaching and m putting the finishing touches for 
marketmg purposes to the material produced bj' the 
students. 

15. Refresher courses on a large scale should 
be gradually organized at traming colleges and 
schools, in order to mamtain and improve the effi- 
ciency of teachers. Such courses should be of various 
types — cultural, professional and industrial. 

16. Demonstration schools should be attached 
to every trainmg institution and these should serve 

16 
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6,s Iscboratories where new methods of teaching are 
attempted and developed. These schools — staffed 
by specially qualified teachers — should serve as 
models for their- locality, and teachers from other 
schools should be given an opportunity to see the 
working, teaching materials, and technique. 

17. The introduction of a craft, the co-ordi- 
nation and correlation of the content of the 
curriculum, the close relationship with life, the 
method of learning by doing, the individual initiative, 
and the sense ' of actual responsibility, which are 
among the main features of the new scheme sug- 
gested here, cannot be realized without supplying to 
•both the teachers and the pupils — but primarily to 
the teachers — such books and material as would 
help to achieve our aim. It is essential that the 
illustrative material, the books for the teachers, and 
the necessary programmes of correlated work should 
be prepared. Entirely new text-books, permeated 
with the new spirit, are also essential. The Board 
of Education in each province and the Central 
Institute of National Education whose establishment 
,is recommended below, will be able to render valu- 
able help in this connection The provinces which 
propose to establish the new type of schools must 
institute the requisite machinery for the preparation 

’ of these necessary books and materials at the earliest 
.possible date* 

18. In the section on examination we have 
referred to the sj^stematic measurement of school 
achievements as an important function of the edu- 
cation authority in each province. We recommend 
that the Board of Education in each province should 
.provide on its academic side for an efficient staff of 
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educational experts. This staff should carry on 
scientific research to fit the school curriculum to the 
real life of the people, and to guide the teachers in 
the use of the new standards and norms of achieve- 
ment. They should try progressive methods of 
teaching, keep the teachers in touch with the results 
of successful experiments undertaken in the country 
and elsewhere, and also guide the training of teachers 
and supervisors. 

19 Apart from the official boards, we would 
recommend the formation of an independent, non- 
official Central Institute of Indian Education, which 
should be free from admmistrative responsibility 
and consist of persons eminent in the field of edu- 
cation as well as in other spheres of cultural activity. 
The objects of this institute should be as follows ; — 

1. To serve as an advisory body on matters 
of educational policy and practice 

2. To study and discuss the ideas and aims 
underlying educational efforts in India and outside, 
and to make the results of this <!tudy available to 
all who are interested 

3. To collect information about, and to keep 
in touch with, the educational work of the various 
Indian Provinces and States, as well as foreign 
coimtries. 

4. To organize research on problems relating 
to education 

5. To issue monographs and a magazine for 
educational workers 

20. It is common knowledge that the different 
public utility services of the country which should 
be concerned with the welfare of its future citizens 
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are sadly un-cd-ordinated We recommend that 
the Department of Education should he placed in a 
position to secure the co-operation of the other State 
departments , Health, Agriculture, Public Works* 
Co-operation, Local Self-government) in building up 
a healthy, happy and efiScient school community. 


Mdhaimaji, 

In presenting the graded syllabus of Basie 
•Education which you wanted us to prepare, we 
should like to clear up certain points which have 
caused, or may occasion, misunderstanding to those 
who have not clearly grasped the ideas and princi- 
ples underlying this syllabus. 

In the first place, it is necessary to appreciate 
the limitations under which we have worked. A 
syllabus of this kind, which aims at far-reaching 
reconstruction of educational practice, realij’’ requires 
a background of fairly extensive experimental work 
on the lines indicated in our Report, because it is 
only after such practical experience that all the 
possible correlations can be confidently worked out. 
We have done the best we could in preparing this 
syllabus and have fully utilized our collective 
experience as teachers, as well as the suggestions 
received from friends. But we must point out that 
this should be regarded as a tentative scheme drawn 
up to show that the principle of co-ordinated teach- 
ing which we have advanced in our Report can be 
worked out in practice and translated into the terms 
of the curriculum. As teachers in our training 
schools and colleges and in the new schools of basic 
education begin to work out the scheme scientifically 
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and record their observations and experiences it will 
be possible to improve the syllabus progressively. 
Such an e2q)erimental attitude of mind on the part 
of the teachers is essential for the success and effici- 
ent working out of the educational scheme 

We have given the detailed grade placements of 
the subjects for the seven classes of the basic school 
in order to show that, with spinning and weaving as 
the basic craft (selected for illustration'), it is possi- 
ble to include the essential subject-matter in 
language, mathematics, social studies, general 
science, and drawing, within the time available for 
the purpose, and to co-ordinate it with the craft 
work to a considerable extent. This will show that, 
on the one hand, the subject-matter 'selected is not 
excessive as some critics of the scheme have made 
out) and, on the other hand, no reallv significant 
units of a cultural curriculum have been omitted. 

We have also given the detailed grade place- 
ments of two other basic crafts suggested in our 
Report — ^Agriculture and Woodwork. These sylla- 
buses were prepared for us by experts outside our 
Committee, as none of us had the necessary know- 
ledge and experience. Leaving aside the details 
of these syllabuses, we are confident that the 
contents of the general curriculum could also he 
correlated with or conveyed through either of these 
two basic crafts. 

In order to work out an effective and natural 
co-ordmation of the various subjects and to make the 
syllabus a means of adjusting the child intelligently 
and actively to his environment, we have chosen 
three centres, intrinsically inter-connected, as the 
foci for the curriculum, i.c., the Physical Environ- 
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ment, the Social Enviroment, and Craft Work, which 
is their natural meeting point since it utilizes the 
resources of the former for the purposes of the latter. 
With a view to demonstrate how the subject-matter 
selected is co-ordinated with these three centres we 
have also given, besides the grade placements, a 
separate indication of how the various items of the 
curriculum can be correlated with the basic craft of 
spinning and weaving. This will also, incidentally, 
answer the criticism that the scheme is not child- 
centred — a criticism which is based on ignorance of 
one of the most strongly stressed points in our 
Report. We have also given, as an Appendix, a chart 
prepared by one of our colleagues showing graphi- 
cally how the entire syllabus is definitely child- 
centred. We fail to understand how this scheme, 
based on activity, and the study of the child's 
physical and social environment, can be less child- 
centric than the present education which is entirely 
book-centred ! 

It is essential for all teachers and educational 
workers to note that we have really attempted to 
draft an ** activity curriculum, ” which implies that 
our schools must be places of work, experimentation 
and discovery, not of passive absorption of informa- 
tion imparted at second-hand. So far as the curriculum 
is concerned, we have stressed this principle by 
advocating that all teaching should be carried on 
through concrete life situations relating to craft or 
to social and physical environment, so that whatever 
the child learns becomes assimilated into his growing 
activity. 

It should be noted in this connection that in the 
preparation of this syllabus, we have attempted to 
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organize the subject-matter into significant and 
compiehensive units of experience which will, when 
mastered, enable the child to understand ins 
environment better and to react to it more intelli- 
gently because they throw helpful light on the 
problems and conditions of life around him \Vc are 
conscious of the fact that there is much scope for 
improvement in the actual units selected, but vearc 
confident that that is the right approach to the 
syllabus, rather than the current practice of making 
it a collection of unrelated and miscellaneous facts 
having no direct bearing on children’s experiences or 
on social life. The syllabus m Social Studies and 
General Science will illustrate this principle, '\^'hen. 
for instance, work in Social Studies or General 
Science is related to Drawing, and the knowledge of 
History and Geography eniichos the child*** under* 
standmg and appreciation of his craft, when Garden- 
ing and Agriculture are an integral pait of his 
education, the school should become an active centre 
of exjierience and of abundant life. 

But the working of this curriculum i>? in itself a 
problem of great importance, and demand*? intelligent 
alertness and responsiveness on the part of the 
teachers, for even the best of curricula can be made 
a mere dead letter, if the method of teaclunc and 
discipline adopted are not inspired by the s]nrit of 
activity In order to indicate, therefore, how the 
full possibilities of this curriculum can be exploited, 
it seems necessary to point out by way of illustra- 
tion, the method to be adopted in the approach to 
some of the subjects included in the curriouhiiu Tor 
if subjects such as Social Studies and General St iciic/- 
are presented by the teachers as catalogues of ts 
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to be passively accepted and learnt up by the 
children, the whole object of the syllabus will be 
defeated, and they will entirely fail to appreciate 
the real nature of the correlation amongst the 
various subjects. This can only be realized when 
they are acquired through real learning situations 
involving self-activity on the children’s part. 

In the syllabus of Mother Tongue, for example, 
we have attempted to stress both the creative and 
utilitarian values of language and literature. The 
teacher must organize his oral work as well as his 
reading material round the actual but growing life 
and interests of his children so that they may 
gradually — 

a. develop a consciousness of the wonders of the 

life of nature around them; 

b. observe and describe the different processes of 

the school crafts and the life of their home, 
village and school; 

c. write simple business and personal letters as a 

normal activity of social life; 

d. keep a daily record of progress in the basic 
handicrafts; 

e. help in the editing of a school magazine and the 

preparation of a daily news bulletin; 

/. make a clear and connected speech of reasonable 
duration on some topic of general interest; 
g. appreciate beautiful literature. 

This suggests not only a principle for the selec- 
tion of topics in the literary readers, but also 
stresses the close connection of the mother tongue 
with craft work, social studies and village life and 
activities. The method of teaching must, therefore, 
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be such as will give the child a mastery of his mother 
tongue as a tool not only for learning but for use in 
actual life situations. 

Similarly, the syllabus in Social Studies is an 
attempt to adjust the child to his social environ- 
ment, both in space — which is the function of 
Geography — and in time — which is the function of 
History. Civics, which aims partly at the giving of 
intellectual understanding of present day problems 
and partly at developing the right social and intel- 
lectual aptitudes, has also been included as an 
integral part of this syllabus. It requires an 
intelligent study of the child’s immediate environ- 
ment and its salient features as well as the develop- 
ment in school of self-governing institutions audits 
organization as a genuine co-operative community 
involving mutual obligations and distribution of 
duties and responsibilities. 

The teaching of these subjects should not only 
be closely co-ordinated, but it ‘should spring from 
actual social situations — ^thc child's home, hit. village 
its occupations and crafts — ^aiid then be extended 
and enriched by stories of primitive life and ancient 
civilizations, and by showing how different way*? of 
life and work have developed under different ‘social 
and geographical conditions. The teaching of 
geography and nature study in the louer ela'^ce*: 
should, for example, be gathered round the different 
seasons which provide a starting point for observing 
natural phenomena, and the intelligent teacher will 
take care that the children make their early 
acquaintance with all these phenomena through 
active personal observations, excursion-?, gardening, 
tending of pets and survey of the locality. But it 
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is necessary, throughout the course, to ensure that 
the child acquires his knowledge actively and 
utilizes it for the understanding and better control 
of his social environment,. Hence the need for 
correlating the school with the activities of the 
environing .community life which we have duly 
stressed in the Report. 

In order to make Mathematics real to the child 
we have indicated how its various processes can he 
correlated with the various craft processes and it is 
equally possible to work out their connection with 
facts learned in the Social Studies and General 
Science courses. If the children learn their four 
simple rules by actually working out the problems 
which arise in their craft work and' gardening and 
by dealing with figures which will also throw light 
on the economic and social facts of their village or 
town or country, if there is practical measuring and 
field-work and calculations of expenditure and of 
rural indebtedness, the learning of mathematics not 
only becomes an active process, but also a means of 
interpreting and understanding the social environ- 
ment. 

As a further illustration of the principle of 
co-ordination, we should like to make a special 
mention of physical education. So far as the theore- 
tical aspect of physical education is concerned, the 
children will gain the necessary knowledge of Physio- 
logy, Hygiene and Dietetics through their General 
Science courses. As for practical training, the entire 
work of the school, involving craft-practice, games, 
gardening and active methods of learning, has been 
envisaged as an aid to the development of the 
child’s health and physical vigour. 
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- We have not drafted a regular syllabus for 
Music because in this scheme of Basic Education it 
is not possible to give scientific traming in music to 
all children. What we recommend, however, is that 
in all classes there should be a course of choral 
singing, set to standard tunes and time, with an 
elementary acquaintance with the principal Indian 
ragas and talas. This need not, howevfer, be insisted 
upon in the case of all children — those who are not 
musically gifted or who have any objection to learn- 
ing ragas and tals may be excused. The songs 
suitable for children between seven and fourteen 
should be carefully selected and should include 
national songs, folk songs, devotional songs, seasonal 
and festive songs. The selection should also include 
a few songs in simple, quick rhythm suitable for 
group singing in connection with their craft-work 
and physical traming. Such selections in various 
languages may be issued from time to time, out of 
which the teachers may make their choice. 

It is possible to multiply such examples in 
connection with each aspect of the syllabus but it 
IS not necessary to do so. These examples should 
suffice to show that there is an intrinsic unity of 
method and curriculum which cannot be ignored, and 
that this syllabus will help in the training of intelli- 
gent, practical and co-operative citizens only if it is 
approached in the spirit indicated above. 

We welcome the criticisms and objections which 
we have received or which have appeared in the press 
because they show that both teachers and the public 
have given thought to our scheme. But we feel that 
many of the objections raised are due to a misunder- 
standing of the basis of the scheme. We would. 


therefore, like, with your permission, to refer to the 
more important points raised. 

1. Much criticism has been directed against the 
amount of time devoted to craft work, and it has 
been argued that 'academic work will be starved in 
consequence. Without subscribing to the implied 
dualism between practical and academic work, we 
would point out that the time allotted to the basic 
craft is not meant to be spent only on the mechanical 
practice of the craft, but oral work, drawing and 
expression work naturally connected with it, as well 
as instruction in the why and wherefore of the 
processes involved, i.e., their scientific and intelligent 
understanding, which is an important educative 
aspect of craft work, will also be given during this 
time. This is clearly implied in our scheme of three- 
centred co-ordination. 

' Moreover, as pointed out in the Report, the 
object of the scheme is “ not primarily to produce 
craftsmen able to practise their craft mechanically, 
but to exploit the resources implicit in craft work 
for educative purposes ” — ^the adoption of the activity 
method should ensure the attainment of this objective. 

2. Some people are alarmed because there is no 
reference in this scheme to secondary or higher 
education, forgetting that our terms of reference 
were confined to a seven years’ scheme of basic 
education only, and they are apprehensive that wo 
want to limit the facilities for higher education. We 
have only to point out that this is a scheme of 
universal and compulsory basic education for all 
children, to be followed in due course by higher 
education for those who are qualified to receive it, 
and when that scheme is drawn up, it will have to 
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be co-ordinated with the scheme of basic education, 
so as to ensure continuity as well as proper mtel- 
lectual equipment for those who are to proceed 
further with their education. 

3. The scheme has also been criticized because 
it contemplates the child’s education beginning at the 
age of seven, which is argued as bemg too late. In 
the Report, we have made it clear that we recognize 
the great importance of pre-school education and 
envisage the possibility of its introduction on a 
voluntary basis, with State help where possible. But 
in view of the present financial and other conside- 
rations, we have not felt justified in mcluding it as 
a part of our compulsory scheme. Moreover, we have 
chosen the 7 — 14 age range because we consider it 
absolutely necessary to keep the child at school 
imtil he IS fourteen, m order to ensure that (1) he 
will receive the essential modicum of social and civic 
training which, for psychological reasons, is not 
possible earlier (2) he will become a better citizen, 
(3) his literary training will be thorough enough to 
make a lapse into illiteracy impossible, and (4) he 
will acquire sufficient skill m his basic craft to 
practise it successfully if he adopts it as his vocation* 
We are so strongly convinced of the educative 
importance of the years of adolescence that if we 
could extend the period of education, we should like 
to keep the students at school till the age of sixteen 
in order to ensure proper moral, social and civic 
training. 

4. We have not given a separate and distinc- 
tive place to play in the scheme because it is 
essentially an extra-curricular activity; if it is made 
a compulsory part of the syllabus, it loses its 
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spontaneity and ceases to be play in the psycho- 
logical sense. But in our syllabus* we have made 
provision for individual and group games, and we 
contemplate that in all good schools various kinds 
of games will be encouraged. It should, however, 
be borne in mind, that in any activity school play is 
an integral part of its method and is not included as 
an escape from academic drudgery. 

5. We should like to make it clear — ^if the 
Report has not already done so — ^that we do not 
contemplate' any direct connection between the 
teachers’ salary and the proceeds from the sale of 
the children’s products. Teachers are to be paid 
directly from the State Treasury as at present and 
are not to' be dependent on the somewhat fluctuating 
income received from the sale of school products, 
which should be credited as income to the Treasury- 
As the Wardha Conference had made it quite clear 
in its resolutions that the basic crafts practised in 
schools were expected in due course to cover only the 
remuneration of the teachers, it was hardly 
necessary for us to say that all other expenditure 
c.gr., on buildings, equipment etc., must be met from 
other sources, public and private. 

6. We had not specifically mentioned, in our 
Report, the setting up, of a sales organization for the 
school products, because we were primarily concerned 
with the drafting of an educational scheme and not 
with its political and administrative implications. 
Moreover, you also had made it quite clear in your 
speech at the Conference that, in the last instance, 
the State will be responsible for their purchase at a 
fair price, and we had made a reference to your 
remark in the Report. 



7 Considerable criticism has been voiced in 
ertain quarters on the assumption that our scheme 
s opposed to all industrialization and aims at 
larking back to a primitive state of society utterly 
incompatible with the forces and needs of modern 
> times. Without entering into controversy about the 
respective merits of industrialization and the rural 
economy, we want to point out that there is no 
necessary, logical connection between the scheme of 
basic education and either the industrial or the 
small-scale village economy. We have recommended 
the approach to education through crafts and 
productive work because that is a psychologically 
sound method of education, but we fail to see why 
co-ordinated trainmg m the use of the hand and the 
eye, trammg m practical skill and observation and 
manual work, should be a worse preparation for 
later mdustrial training than the present education 
which is notoriously bookish and academic, and 
definitely prejudices our students against all kinds 
of practical and industrial work. 

We are conscious of the large amount of 
administrative organization which this scheme will 
involve and we realize that the Education Depart- 
ment in each province will have to think out the 
detailed ways and means by which the scheme is to 
be gradually put into operation Without attempting 
to take over this great responsibility on ourselves, 
we should like to make a few suggestions in this 
connection, which we trust will be found useful in 
working out the detailed stages in which the scheme 
is to be introduced in India. 

The first step, which should m our opinion be 
taken immediately, is to set up a number of training 
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will serve as a model school for the locality to wMch 
other schools to be established later will look for 
jnspiration and guidance. 

Each province should, we suggest, undertake 
a survey of its educational requirements and plan 
out a detailed programme of action. The survey 
should aim at finding out the number of children 
to be educated, the number of teachers and schools 
that will be eventually required for their education, 
the number of training schools that will have to be 
established, the rate at which trained teachers can 
become available year after year. On the adminis- 
trative side, the survey should indicate the amount 
of money which will be required for recurring and 
non-recurring expenses, and the rnachinery that will 
have to be put up for the sale of the school products. 
These are practical and concrete problems that will 
have to be worked out — their magnitude is no excuse 
for fighting shy of them or looking upon them as 
impossible. We are fully alive to the financial 
implications 'of this great educational enterprise, 
but we think that it should be possible for provin- 
cial governments to put this scheme into full 
working order and introduce compulsory and free 
universal education in the whole country in about 
20 to 25 years’ time. What we suggest is the draw- 
ing up of a kind of 20 years’ plan to provide basic 
education and to liquidate illiteracy. If this scheme 
is supplemented by some adequate system of adult 
education given through various voluntary agencies, 
and also through the conscription of school and 
college students for the purpose, we have every 
hope that within that time India will have made 
rapid strides towards the goal of a 100% literacy- 
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^ - In working out the programme of national edu- 
cation, the Provincial Government should utilize the 
services of the All India Education Board, the estab- 
lishment of which we have recommended in our 
Report. The Board could, for example, help in the 
preparation of suitable educational literature for 
teachers as well as advice about the preparation of 
books for the new schools. It could also give advice 
on the educational problems which may be referred 
to it for opinion and generally act as central bureau 
for educational information The Provincial Gov- 
ernments should, m their turn, give all necessary 
help and facilities to the Board in the discharge of 
its important duties. 

There are also a number of other non-ofiSeial 
organizations in the country, e g., national educa- 
tional institutions, the All-India Spinners’ and 
Village Industries, Associations which could help 
in the vorkmg out of the scheme in various ways. 
We expect that there will be close co-operation 
between these organizations and the Education 
Department, We also contemplate that as a result 
of the enthusiasm released by this scheme of national 
education, many voluntary organizations and workers 
571II be forthcoming to start training centres and 
basic schools. The Provincial Governments should 
encourage such private enterprises in education and 
help them with expert advice and funds 

We desire to express our thanks to all those 
friends who have helped us in our work by sending 
their suggestions and criticism and by drafting 
syllabuses in various subjects, which we have uti- 
lized in preparing our syllabus of basic education 
We were happy to find, from some of the institutioD« 
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and individuals that sent us their suggestions, that 
there were schools in India which had been working 
already almost bn the lines contemplated in the 
Wardha scheme. 

We should like to make special mention and 
express our grateful thanks to the following, whose 
sylla.buses in the various subjects were particularly 
helpful : — 

Syt. D. R. Moharikar, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, C. P. and 

Syt. S. Ef. Bhise, Hakimji High School, Bordi, for 
syllabus in Agriculture. 

Syt. Lakmishwar Sinha of Visva-Bharati, (Srini- 
ketan) for syllabus in Oard-board, Wood and 
Metal Work. 

Syt. Ramnarayan Misra, Editor, Bhugol (Allaha- 
bad) for syllabus in Geography. 

Mr Tajammal Hussein (Training College, Aligarh) 
for syllabus in Mathematics and for very help- 
ful co-operation with us during our last meeting 
at Aligarh. 

Mr W. H. Siddiqui and Mr. B H. Zubairi (Training 
College, Aligarh) for syllabus in General Science. 
Mr. Abdul Ghaffor and Mr. H. Rahman (Training 
College, Aligarh) for their syllabus in Social 
Studies 

Syt. Nanda Lai Bose, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 
for syllabus in Drawing. 

We also wish to express our thanks to Miss 
K.M. Heilemann of Ifava-Bharat Vidyalaya, Wardha, 
and Miss Gerda Philisborn of Jamia Millia Islamia, 
Delhi, for their willing service in all t3rpmg work in 
connection with the work of the Committee. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 

At a meeting of the newly created National 
Education Board, Gandhi ji gave the inner meaning 
and objective of the new education. He said, ** We 
have to make of this training school a school for 
winning freedom and for the solution of all our ills, 
of which the chief one is our communal troubles. 
Eor this purpose we shall have to concentrate on 
non-violence. Hitler’s and Mussolini’s school accept 
as their fundamental principle violence. Ours is 
non-violence accordmg to the Congress. All our 
problems have therefore to be solved non-violently. 
Our arithmetic, our science, our history will have a 
non-violent approach, and the problems in these 
subjects will be coloured by non-violence. When 
Madame Halide Edib Hanum delivered her address 
to the Jamia Millia Islamia on Turkey, I remarked 
that whereas generally history is a chronicle of kings 
and their wars, the future history will be the history 
of man. That can be or is only non- violent. Then 
we shall have to concentrate not on city industries 
but on rural industries, that is to say, if we want to 
keep all the 7,00,000 of our villages alive, and not 
only a fraction of them, we have to revive our 
village handicrafts. And you may be sure that if we 
can impart scholastic training through those crafts, 
we can ■ bring about a revolution. Our text-books 
will have also to be prepared with the same end 

** I want you to give your close consideration to 
what I am saying and reject what does not appeal to 

19 
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you. If what I say does not appeal to our Mussalman 
brethren, they may reject it summarily. The non- 
violence I want is not :non-violence limited to the 
fight with the British but is to be applied to all our 
internal affairs and problems — ^true active non- 
violence from which will 'issue live Hindu-Muslhn 
-unity and not a unity based on mutual fear like the 
'pact, for instance, between Hitler and Mussolini. ” 

Harijan, 7-5-1938 


XIV 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

In June 1938, the delegates to a traming course 
organized by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh to 
prepare the educational officers of Congress provinces 
for education on the lines of the Wardha scheme, 
had the opportunity of meeting Gandhi]i t\nce at 
Segaon, and placing their questions and difficulties 
before him. 

The most important of all the problems placed 
before Gandhi ji for solution was the place of 
religious instruction m the Wardha scheme. To the 
question, as to what is the place of religious 
instruction in the Wardha scheme he answered : 

“ We have left out the teaching of religions from 
the Wardha scheme of education because we are 
afraid that religions as they are taught and practised 
today lead to conflict rather than unity But on the 
other hand, I hold that the truths that are common 
to all religions can and should be taught to all 
children. These truths cannot be taught through 
words or through books — the children can learn these 
truths only through the daily life of the teacher If 
the teacher himself lives up to the tenets of truth 
and justice, then alone can the children learn that 
truth and justice are the basis of all religions.” 

When Mahatmaji was asked whether it is 
possible to teach children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, equal respect for all religions, he 
answered, “Yes, I think so. The truth that all 
religions are the same in essentials, that we must 
love and respect others’ faiths as we respect our own, 
is a very simple truth, and can easily be understood 
and practised by children of seven But of course, 
the fost essential is that the teacher must have this 
faith himself. ” 



XV 

EDUCATION THROUGH VOCATION 

A Synthesis 

In the course of a number of talks, Gandhi ji 
explained at length the genesis, in his own mind, of 
the new education scheme, and the synthesis between 
vocation and education that he has in view. “ I had 
long been impressed with the necessity for a new 
departure, ” said he, **as I knew the numerous 
students who came to see me on my return from 
South Africa. So I started with the introduction of 
training in handicrafts in the Ashram School fn 
fact, an extra emphasis was placed on manual 
training with the result that the children soon got 
tired of the manual training and thought that they 
had been deprived of literary training. There they 
were wrong, for even the little that they gained was 
more than children ordinarily get in the orthodox 
schools. But that set me thinking and I came to the 
conclusion that not vocation cum literary training, 
but literary training through vocational training 
was the thing. Then vocational training would cease 
to be a drudger}’' and literary training would have a 
new content and new usefulness The acceptance of 
office by the Congress p>rompted me to place the 
thought before the nation, and I am glad that it was 
welcomed in many quarters. ” 

Proceeding he said: “English we decided to 
taboo, because we knew that most of the time 5f the 
children was taken up with memorizing English 
words and phrases, and even then they could not 
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put in their own language what they had learnt, 
and could not properly follow what the teacher 
taught them. On the other hand they forgot their 
own language by sheer neglect. Education through 
vocational trainmg seemed to be the only way to 
avoid both these evils. 

“I should make a start on the first day with 
finding out the calibre of the boys — whether the3* 
know any reading and writing, any geographj^ and 
then start with trying to add to their equipment 
through the introduction of the takli. 

“ Now you might well ask me why I picked up 
the takli out of many other existing handicrafts. 
Because the takli was one of the first crafts that we 
found out and which has subsisted through the ages 
In the earliest ages all our cloth used to be made of 
takli yarn. The spinnmg wheel came later, and the 
finest counts could not be produced on the spinning 
wheel, one had to go back to the takli. In devising 
the takli, man’s inventive genius reached a height 
that had not been reached before. The cunning of 
the fingers was put to the best possible use But as 
the takli was confined to the artisans who were never 
educated, it fell into disuse If we want to revive 
it today in all its glory, if we are to revive and re- 
construct the village life, we must begin the educa- 
tion of children with the takli. My next lesson 
would therefore be to teach the boys the place the 
takli used to occupy in our dailx' life. Next I v oiild 
take them mto a little history and teach them how 
it declined. Then would follow a brief course in 
Indian historj^ starting from the East India Com- 
pany. or even earlier, from the Muslim period, giving 
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them a detailed account of the exploitation that was 
the stock-in-trade of the East India Company; how 
by a systematic process our main handicraft was 
strangled and ultimately killed. Next would follow 
a brief course in mechanics — construction of the 
takli. It must have originally consisted of a small 
ball of clay or even wet flour dried on to a bamboo 
splinter running through its centre. This has still 
survived in some parts of Bihar and Bengal. Then 
a brick disc took the place of the clay ball and then 
in our times iron, steel and brass have taken the 
place of the brick disc and a steel wire the place of 
the splinter. Even here, one might expatiate with 
profit on the size of the disc and the wire, why it is 
of particular size and why not more or less. Next 
would follow a few lectures on cotton, its habit and its 
varieties, the countries and the provinces of India 
where it is at present grown, and so on. Again some 
knowledge about its cultivation, the soil best suited 
for it, and so on. That would make us launch into 
a little agriculture. 

“ You will see that this takes a fund of assimi- 
lated knowledge on the part of the teacher before he 
can impart it to his pupils The whole of elemen- 
tary arithmetic can be taught through the counting 
of yards of spinning, finding out the count of the 
yarn smaking up of hanks, getting it ready for the 
weaver, the number of cross threads in the warp to 
be put for particular textures of cloth, and so on. 
Every process from the growing of cotton to the 
manufacture of the finished product — cotton pick- 
ing, ginning, carding, spinning, sizing, weaving — all 
would have their mechanics and history and mathe- 
matics correlated to them. 
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The principal idea is to impart the whole edu- 
cation of the body and the mind and the soul through 
the handicraft that is taught to the children. You 
have to draw out all that is in the child through 
teaching all the processes of the handicraft, and oil 
your lessons in history, geography, arithmetic will be 
correlated to the craft. 

“If such education is given, the direct result 
will be that it will be self-supportmg. But the test 
of success is not its self-supporting character but 
that the whole plan has been drawn out through the 
teaching of the handicraft in a scientific manner. 
In fact I would reject a teacher who would promise 
to make it self-supporting under any circumstances 
The self-supporting part will be the logical corollary* 
of the fact that the pupil has learnt the use of everj’- 
one of his faculties. If a boy who works at a handi- 
craft for three hours a day will surely earn his keep, 
how much more a boy who adds to the work a deve- 
lopment of his mind and soul ! ” 

Earijan, 11-6-1938 



XVI 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Rt. Hon. Srr Srinivasa Sastri has criti- 
cized, as he had a perfect right to do, the views I 
timidly and very briefly expressed some time ago on 
higher education. I entertain a very high regard 
for him as man, patriot and scholar. It is therefore 
always painful to me when I find myself disagreeing 
with him. And yet duty compels me to re-express 
my views on higher education more fully than before, 
so that the reader may make out for himself the 
difference between his views and mine, 

I admit my limitations. I have no university 
education worth the name. My high school career 
was never above the average, I was thankful if I 
could pass my examinations. Distinction in the school 
was beyond my aspiration. Nevertheless I do hold 
very strong views on e.ducation in general, including 
what is called higher education. And I owe it to 
the coimtry that my views should be clearly known 
and taken for what they may be worth. I must 
shed the timidity that has led almost to self-sup- 
pression. I must not fear ridicule, and even loss of 
popularity or prestige. If I hide my belief, I shall 
never correct errors of judgement. I am always 
eager to discover them and more than eager to cor- 
rect them. 

Let me now state my conclusions held for a 
number of years and enforced wherever I had oppor- 
tunity of enforcing them • 

(1) I am not opposed to education even of the 
highest type attainable in the world. 
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(2) The State must pay for xt wherever it has 
definite use for it. 

(3) I am opposed to all higher education being 
paid for from the general revenue. 

(4) It IS my firm conviction that the vast 
amount of the so-called education in arts, given iii 
our colleges, is sheer waste and has resulted in un- 
employment among the educated classes. What is 
more, it has destroyed the health, both mental and 
physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfor- 
tune to go through the grind m our colleges 

(5) The medium of a foreign'language througli 
which higher education has been imparted in India 
has caused mcalculable intellectual and moral injury 
to the nation. We are too near our own times to 
judge the enormity of the damage done. And we 
who have received such education have to be both 
victims and judges — an almost impossible feat. 

I must now give my reason for the conclusions 
set forth above. This I can best do, perhaps, by 
giving a chapter from my own experience. 

Up to the age of twelve all the knowledge 
I gained was through Gujarati, my mother-tongue 
I knew then something of arithmetic, history and 
geography. Then I entered a high school. For the 
first three years the mother-tongue was still the 
medium. But the schoolmaster s business was to 
drive English mto the pupil's head. Therefore more 
than half of our time was given to learning English 
and mastering its arbitrary spelling and pronunci- 
ation. It was a painful di'seoverj* to have to learn 
a language that was not pronounced as it was writ- 
ten. It was a strange 'experience to have to learn 
20 
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the spelling by heart. But that is by the way^ 
and irrelevant to my argument. However, for 
the first three years, it was comparatively plain 
sailing. 

The pillory began with the fourth year. Every- 
thing had to be learnt through English — geometry, 
algebra, chemistry, astronomy, history, geography. 
The tyranny of English was so great that even 
Sanskrit or Persian had to be learnt through English, 
not through the mother- tongue. If any boy spoke in 
the class in Gujarati which he understood, he was 
punished. It did not matter to the teacher if a boy 
spoke bad English which he could neither pronounce 
correctly nor understand fully. Why should the 
teacher worry ? His own English was by no means 
without blemish. It could not be otherwise. English 
was as much a foreign language to him as to his 
pupils. The result was chaos. We, the boys, had 
to learn many things by heart, though we could not 
understand "them fully and often not at all. My head 
used to reel as the teacher was struggling to make 
his exposition on geometry imderstood by us. I could 
make neither head not tail of geometry till we 
reached the 13th theorem of the first book of Euclid. 
And let me confess to the reader that in spite of all 
my love for the mother-tongue, I do not to this day 
know the Gujarati equivalents of the technical terras 
of geometry, algebra and the like. I know now that 
what I took four years to learn of arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, chemistry and astronomy, I should 
have learnt easily in one year, if I had had to learn 
them not through English but Gujarati. My grasp of 
the subjects would have been easier and clearer. My 
Gujarati vocabulary would have been richer. I would 
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have made use of such knowledge in my own home. ' 
This English medium created an impassable barrier 
between me and the members of my family, who had 
not gone through English schools. My father knew 
nothmg of what I was doing. I could not, even if 
I had wished it, interest my father in what I was 
learning. For though he had ample intelligence, he 
knew not a word of English. I was fast becoming a 
stranger in my own home. I certamly became a 
superior person. Even my dress began to undergo 
imperceptible changes. What happened to me was 
not an uncommon experience It was common to the 
majority. 

The first three years in the High School made 
little addition to my stock of general knowledge. 
They were a preparation for fitting the boys for 
teaching them everything through English. High 
Schools were schools for cultural conquest by the 
English The knowledge gained by the three hundred 
boys of my High School became a circumscribed 
possession. It was not for transmission to the 
masses. 

A word about literature. We had to learn 
several books of English prose and English poetry. 
No doubt all this was nice. But that laiowlcdge has 
been of no use to me in servmg or bringing me in 
touch with the masses. I am imable to say that if 
I had not learnt what I did of English prose and 
poetry, I should have missed a rare treasure. If 
I had, instead, passed those precious seven years in 
mastering Gujarati and had learnt mathematics, 
sciences, Sanskrit and other subject s throu gliG u ja ra t i , 
and who can sav that I would not have, with mv 
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habit of application and my inordinate love for the 



country and the mother-tongue, made a richer 
and greater contribution to the service of the 
masses ? 

I must not he understood to decry English or its 
noble literature. The columns of Harijan are 
sufiScient evidence of my love of English. But the 
nobility of its literature cannot avail the Indian 
nation any more than the temperate climate or the 
scenery of England can avail her. India has to flourish 
in her own climate and scenery, and her own litera- 
ture, even though all the three may be inferior to 
the English climate, scenery and literature. We and 
our children must build on our own heritage. If we 
borrow anothe'r, we impoverish our own. We can 
never grow on foreign victuals. I want the nation 
to have the treasures contained in that language, 
and for that matter the other languages of the world, 
through its own vernaculars, I do not need to learn 
Bengali in order to know the beauties of Rabindra- 
nath’s matchless productions: I get them through good 
translations. Gujarati boys and girls do not need to 
learn Russian to appreciate Tolstoy’s short stories. 
They learn them through good translations. It is 
the boast of Englishmen that the best of the world’s 
literary output is in the hands of that nation in 
simple English, inside of a week of its publication. 
Why need I learn English to get at the best of what 
Shakespeare and jMilton thought and wrote ? 

It would be good economy to set apart a class 
of students whose business would be to learn the 
best of what is to be learnt in the different languages 
of the world and give the translation in the verna- 
culars. Our masters chose the wrong way for us, and 
habit has made the wrong appear as right. 
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I find daily proof of the increasing and con- 
tinuing wrong being done to the millions by our false 
de-Indianizmg education. Those graduates wlio are 
my valued associates themselves flounder when they 
have to give expression to their innermost tlioughts. 
They are strangers in their own homes. Their 
vocabulary in the mother-tongue is so limited that 
they cannot always finish their speech without 
having recourse to English words and even sentences. 
Nor can they exist without English books They 
often write to one another m English I cite the 
case of my companions to show how deep the evil 
has gone. For we have made a conscious effort to 
mend ourselves. 

It has been argued that the wastage that 
occurs in our colleges need not worrj^ us if, out of the 
collegians, one Jagadish Bose can be produced. 
I should freely subscribe to the argument, if the 
wastage was unavoidable I hope I have shown that 
it was and is even now avoidable ^Moreover, the 
creation of a Bose does not help the argument. For 
Bose was not a product of the picsciit education 
He rose in spite of the terrible handicaps under 
which he had to labour. And his knowledge became 
almost intransmissible to the masses. We .seem to 
have come to think that no one can hope to be like 
a Bose unless he knows English. I cannot conccnc 
a grosser superstition than this. Xo .Tajianece fccl« 
so helpless as we seem to do. 

Xothing but a heroic remedy can deal with the 
deep-seated evil which I have cmlcavourcd to dcs. 
cribe. The Congress Ministers can. if they will, 
mitigate it, if they cannot remove it. 
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Unirersities must be made self-supporting. The 
State should simply educate those whose services it 
would need. For all other branches of learning it 
should encourage private effort. The medium of 
instruction should be altered at once and at any 
cost, the provincial languages being given their 
rightful place. I would prefer temporary chaos in 
higher education to the criminal waste that is daily 
accumulating. 

In order to enhance the status and the market 
value of the provincial languages, I would have the 
language of the law courts to be the language of the 
province where the court is situated. The proceedings 
of the Provincial Legislatures must be in the 
language, or even the languages of the province, 
where a province has more than one language within 
its borders. I suggest to the legislators that they 
could, by enough application, inside of a month 
understand the languages of their provinces. There 
is nothing to prevent a Tamilian from easily learning 
the simple grammar and a few hundred words of 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese, all allied to 
Tamil. At the centre Hindustani must rule 
supreme. 

In my opinion this is not a question to be 
decided by academicians. They cannot decide through 
what language the boys and girls of a place are to 
be educated. That question is already decided for 
them in every free country. Nor can they decide 
the subjects to be taught. That depends upon the 
wants of the country to which they belong. Theirs 
is the privilege of enforcing the nation’s will in the 
best manner possible. When this country becomes 
really free, the question of medium will be settled 
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only one Tvay. The academicians \vill frame the 
syllabus and prepare text-boeks accordingly. And 
the product of the education of a free India will 
answer the requirements of the country as today 
they answer those of the foreign ruler. So long as 
we, the educated classes, play with this question, 
I very much fear we shall not produce the free and 
healthy India of our dream. We have to grow by 
strenuous effort out of our bondage* whether it is 
educational, economical, social or political. The 
effort itself is three-fourths of the battle. 

Thus I claim that I am not an enemy of higher 
education. But I am an enemy of higher education 
as it is given in this country. Under my scheme 
there will be more and better libraries, more and 
better laboratories, more and better research insti- 
tutes. Under it we should have an army of chemists, 
engineers and other experts who would be real 
servants of the nation, and answer the varied and 
growing requirements of a people who are becoming 
increasingly conscious of their rights and wants. 
And all these experts will speak, not a foreign 
language, but the language of the people. The 
knowledge gained by them will be the common 
. property of the people. There will be truly original 
work instead of mere imitation. And the cost 
will be evenly and justly distributed. 

Harijan, 9-7-193S 


M.K. GAXDHl 



XVII 

SOm OBJECTIONS 

A Muslim correspondent writes ; — 

“ During the last four months opinions have 
been appearing in the Urdu press regarding the 
Wardha scheme. As usual nobody seems to have 
read the Report carefully or to have thought out the 
subject of basic education. The objections centre 
round three points : — 

(a) that religious instruction has been com- 
pletely ignored : 

(b) that boys and girls are to- be taught 
together ; and 

(c) that a respect for all religions is to be 
inculcated. 

These objections have been culled from the 
Urdu press.” 

Religious instruction in the sense of denomi- 
national religion has been deliberately omitted. 

Unless there is a State religion it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to provide religious 
instruction as it would mean providing for every 
denomination. Such instruction is best given at 
home. The State should allow enough time for 
every child to receive such instruction at home or 
otherwise. It is also conceivable that the State 
should provide facilities for private tuition by those 
denominations which may wish to instruct their 
children at school provided that such instruction is 
paid for by such denominations. 

As for co-education, the Zakir Hussain Commit- 
tee has not made it compulsory. Where there is a 
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demand for a separate school for girls, the State •will 
have to make provision. The question of co-educa- 
tion has been left open. It will regulate itself 
accordmg to the time-spirit. So far as I am aware 
the members of the Committee were not all of one 
mind. Personally I have an* open mmd. I think 
that there are just as valid reasons for as against 
co-education. And I would not oppose the experi- 
ment wherever it is made. 

As to the necessity of teaching equal regard 
for all religions, I personally hold strong views. Till 
we reach that happy state, I see no prospect of real 
unity among all the different commimities. I regard 
it as fatal to the growth of a friendly spirit among 
the children belonging to different faiths, if they are 
taught either that their religion is superior to every 
other or that it is the only true religion. If that 
exclusive spirit is to pervade the nation, the neces- 
sary corollary would be that there should be sepa- 
rate schools for every denomination with freedom to 
each to decry every other, or that the mention of 
religion must be entirely prohibited. The result of 
such a policy is too dreadful to contemplate. Funda- 
mental principles of ethics are common to all reli- 
gions. These should certainly be taught to the 
children and that should be regarded as adequate 
religious instruction so far as the schools under the 
Wardha Scheme are concerned. 

Harijan, 6-7-193S m. k. gaxdhi 





A CLAEIITCATION 

An ex-professor writes long letter on my 
article on higher education from which I take the 
following relevant extracts: 

“ There is need for further clarification of 
your views on higher education as they have 
appeared in the Harijan of the 9th inst. I agree 
with many of your views — especially those 
regarding the enormity of the damage caused 
by the foreign medium. I also feel that what 
passes as higher education to-day contains 
much brass mistaken for gold. I speak from 
experience as I was a teacher in the line of the 
so-called higher education till very recently. 
It is your third conclusion about general revenue 
and claims of higher education and its corollary, 
viz., that universities should be self-supporting, 
that has left me unconvinced. I believe that 
every country, to be a progressive country, must 
have sufficient facilities for the pursuit of all 
branches of knowledge — ^not merely chemistry, 
medicine and engineering, but every kind of 
knowledge : literature, philosophy, history, 
sociology, both abstract and applied. All higher 
pursuits require many facilities which cannot be 
had without State support. A country depend- 
ing only on voluntary effort for such pursuits is 
sure to fall behind and suffer. It can never 
hope to be free and be able to maintain that 
freedom. The State must be jealously watchful 
over the position of higher education in all fields. 
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Voluntary effort must be there and Tve must 
have om Nufi&elds and Rockfellers, But * the 
State cannot and must not be allowed to remain 
a silent spectator. It must actively come for- 
ward to organize, help and direct. I wish you 
to clarify this aspect of the question. 

You say at the end of your article : * Under 
my scheme there will be more and better libra- 
ries. I do not find * The Scheme ’ you speak of 
in your article, nor am I able to make out how 
‘more and better libraries’ and laboratories will 
come into being thereimder. I am of opinion 
that such libraries and laboratories must be 
maintained and so long as donors and voluntary 
agencies are not coming forward in sufficient 
numbers, the State cannot divest itself of this 
responsibility.” 

My article is clear enough if the expression 
“definite use ” mentioned in it is given its exten- 
sive meaning. I have not pictured a poverty-stric- 
ken India containing ignorant millions, T have 
pictured to myself an India continually progressing 
along the lines best suited to her genius. I do 
not, however, picture it as a third class or even 
a first class copy of the dying civilization of 
the West. If my dream is fulfilled, and every 
one of the seven lacs of villages becomes a well- 
living republic in which there are no illiterates, 
in which no one is idle for want of work, in which 
everyone is usefully occupied and has nouri':hing 
food, well-ventilated dwellings, and sufficient khadi 
for covermg the body, and in which all the villager': 
know and observe the laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation, such a State must have varied and incre.asing 
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needs, whieh' it must supply unless it -would stag- 
nate.. I can therefore well imagine the State 
financing all the education my correspondent men- 
tions and much more that I could add. And if the 
State has such requirements, surely it will have 
corresponding libraries. 

What, however, according to my view the State 
will not have is an army of B.A’s and M.A’s with 
their brains sapped with too much cramming and 
their minds almost paralysed by the impossible at- 
tempt to speak and write English like Englishmen. 
The majority of these have no work, no employment. 
And when they have the latter, it is usually clerk- 
ships at which most of the knowledge gained during 
their twelve years of high schools and colleges is of 
no use whatsoever to them. 

University training becomes self-supporting 
when it is utilized by the State. It is criminal to 
pay for a training which benefits neither the nation 
nor the individual. In my opinion there is no such 
thing as individual benefit which cannot be proved 
to be also national benefit. And since most of my 
critics seem to be agreed that the existing higher 
education, and for that matter both primary and 
secondary, are not connected with realities, it can- 
not be of benefit to the State. When it is directly 
based on realities and is wholly given through the 
mother- tongue, I shall perhaps have nothing to say 
against it. To be based on realities is to be based 
on national, i.e.. State requirements. And the 
State will pay for it. Even when that happy time 
comes, we shall find that many institutions will be 
conducted by voluntary contributions. They may 
or may not benefit the State. Much of what passes 
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for education today in India belongs to that category 
and would therefore not be paid for from the general 
revenue, if I had the way 

But the agreement of my critics on the two main 
points, medium and the * realities,’ cannot lull me 
to rest. They have criticized and tolerated all these 
many years the existmg system. Now that the 
opportunity for reform has come. Congressmen ought 
to become impatient. If the medium is changed at 
once and not gradually, in an incredibly short time 
we shall find text-books and teachers coming into 
being to supply the want. And if we mean business 
in a year’s time we shall find that we need never 
have been party to the tragic waste of the nation's 
time and energy in trying to learn the essentials of 
culture through a foreign medium The condition 
of success is undoubtedly that provincial languages 
are introduced at once m the government offices and 
courts, if the Provincial Governments have the power 
or the influence over the courts. If we believe in 
the necessity of the reform, we can achieve it in no 
time. 


Hanjan, 30-7-1938 


M K. GANDHI. 



WARDHA SCHEME UNDER EIRE 

THE HIlfDHSTAlTI MEDIUM 

Seventy-five delegates, sent by the various Pro- 
vincial Governments and a few Hidian States and 
private and national educational institutions to 
study the Wardha Scheme of education, had comple- 
ted their three weeks’ course at the Teachers Train- 
ing Centre at Wardha. Before returning to their 
respective provinces they wanted to meet Gandhji and 
have a talk with him. A few of them saw him 
separately on the 3rd inst. This was followed by 
talks with the whole group on the 3rd and 4th inst. 

The majority of the delegates understood 
Hindustani but a few did not. Srimati Asha Devi 
(Mrs. Aryanayakam) told Gandhiji that he could 
give his talk in Hindustani. He, accordingly, began 
in Hindustani, but the .blank look on the faces of 
some of the delegates convinced him that she had 
been over-optimistic 4s to their capacity to under- 
stand the national language. 

Gandhiji was anxious that any cobwebs that 
might be encumbering their minds with regard to 
the new experiment they were going to launch, 
should be effectively removed. He humorously 
remarked, ** It is a fashion these days to talk of the 
rights of minorities. Therefore, although those who 
understand English only are in a hopeless minority, 
I shall speak today in English But I warn you 
that I shall not do so at the next meeting. You 
must go back with a firm resolve to learn Hindus- 
tani. It is impossible to put into practice the idea 
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of basic education — an idea whicb is calculated to 
answer the educational requirements of our millions 
« —if the mind works only through the English 
medium ” 

oleahing the cobwebs 

• A number of questions were put to him by the 
delegates. The first question expressed a doubt as 
to whether the Wardha Scheme was likelj' to stand 
the test of time, or if it merely was a measure of 
temporary expediency. Many prominent educatio- 
nists were of opinion that sooner or later liandiciafts 
would have to give place to whole-hog industrializa- 
tion Would a society educated on the lines of the 
Wardha Scheme and based on justice, truth and 
non-violence, be able to survive the severe strain of 
the process of mdustrialization ? 

“ This is not a practical question,” replied 
Gandhiji. “ It does not affect our immediate pro- 
gramme. The issue before us is not as to what is 
going to happen generations hence, but whether this 
basic scheme of education answers the real need of 
the millions that live in our villages. I do not think 
that India is ever going to be industrialized to the 
extent that there will be no villages left The bulk 
of India will always consist of villages.” 

** What will happen to the scheme of basic edu- 
cation if the Congress policy changes as a result of 
the recent presidential election ?” he was asked 
next. 

Gandhiji replied that it was a misplaced fear. 
A change in the Congress policy was not going to 
touch the Wardha Scheme. “It will affect, if it at 
» all does, higher politics only.’’ He continued, “ You 
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have come here to undergo three weeks’ training 
course, so that you may he able to teach your stu- 
dents along the Wardha method on your return. You 
should have faith that the method will answer the 
purpose intended. 

“ Although schemes for industrialization of the . 
country might be put forth, the goal that the Con- 
gress has set-before it today, is not industrialization 
of the country. Its goal is, according to a resolu- 
tion passed by the National Congress at Bombay, 
revival of village industries. You cannot have mass 
awakening through any elaborate scheme of indus- 
trialization that you may put before the kisans. It 
would not add a farthing to their income. But the 
A. I. S. A. and the A I. V. I. A. will put lakhs into 
their pockets within the course of a year. What- 
ever happens to the Working Committee or the 
Ministries, personally I do not sense any danger to 
the constructive activities of the Congress. 
Although started by the Congress, they have been 
having an autonomous existence for a long time, and 
have fully proved their worth. Basic education is 
an offshoot of these. Education SCnisters may 
change but this will remain. Therefore, those inte- 
rested in basic education should not worry them- 
selves about Congress politics. The new scheme of 
education will live or die by its own merits or want 
of them.” 

“ But these questions do not satisfy me,” he 
remarked. “ They are not directly connected with 
the scheme of basic education. They do not take 
us any further. I would like you to ask me ques- 
tions directly pertaining to the scheme, that so I 
may give you my expert advice.” 


THE CEHTEAL IDEA 

Before going to the meeting, a friend had asked 
him if the central idea behind the scheme was that 
teachers should not speak a word to the pupils that 
could not be correlated to the takli Gandhiji answer- 
ing this question in the general meeting remarked : 

** This is a libel on me. It is true I have said 
that all instruction must be Imked with some basic 
craft. When you are imparting knowledge to a 
child of seven or ten through the medium of an 
industry, you should, to begin with, exclude all 
those subjects which cannot be linked with the craft. 
By doing so from day to day you will discover ways 
and means of linking with the craft many things 
which you had excluded in the beginning. You will 
save your own energy and the pupils’, if you follow 
this process of exclusion to begm with. Wc have 
today no books to go by, no precedents to guide us. 
Therefore we have to go slow. The main tiling is 
that the teacher should retain his freshness of mind 
If you come across something that you cannot 
correlate with the craft, do not fret over it and got 
disheartened. Leave it, and go ahead with the 
subjects that you can correlate. Slaybe another 
teacher will hit upon the right way and show how it 
can be correlated. And when you have pooled the 
experience of many, you will have books to guide 
you, '^g'o that the work of those who follow you will 
become easier. 

How long, you will ask, arc we to go on with 
this process of exclusion. My reply is, for the whole 
Iffetime. At the end you will find that j'ou have in- 
cluded many things that you had excluded at first, 
that practically all that was worth including has 
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been included, and whatever you have been obliged 
to exclude till the end was something very superficial 
that deserved exclusion. This has been my expe- 
rience of life. I would not have been able to do 
many things that I have done, if I had not excluded 
an equal number. 

**'Our education has got to be revolutionized. 
The brain must be educated through the hand. If 
I were a poet, I could write poetry on the possibilities 
of the five fingers. Why should you think that the 
mind is everything and the hands and feet nothing ? 
Those who do not train their hands, who go through 
the ordinary rut of education, lack * music ’ in their 
life. All their faculties are not trained. Mere book 
knowledge does not interest the child so as to hold 
his attention fully. The brain gets weary of mere 
words, and the child’s mind begins to wander. The 
hand does the things it ought not to do, the eye sees 
the things it ought not to see, the ear hears the 
things it ought not to hear, and they do not do, see 
or hear, respectively, what they ought to. They 
are not taught to make the right choice and so their 
education often proves their ruin. An education 
which does not teach us to discriminate between 
good and bad, to assimilate the one and eschew the 
other is a misnomer.” 

EDUCATHTG SIIaH) THEOTJGH THE HAEDS 

Shrimati Asha Devi asked Gandhi ji to explain 
to them how the mind could be trained through the 
hands. 

“ The old idea, ” replied Gandhiji, “ was to add 
a handicraft to the ordinary curriculum of education 
followed in the schools. That is to say, the craft 
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was to be taken in hand wholly separately from 
education To me that seems a fatal mistake. The 
teacher must learn the craft and correlate his know- 
ledge to the craft, so that he will impart all that 
knowledge to his pupils through the medium of the 
particular craft that he chooses. 

“Take the instance of spinning. Unless I know 
arithmetic I cannot report how many yards of yam 
I have produced on the takli, or how many standard 
rounds it will make : or what is the count of the yarn 
that I have spun I must leara'figures to be able to 
do so, and I also must learn addition and subtrac- 
tion and multiplication and division. In dealing 
with complicated sums I shall have to use symbols 
and so I get my algebra. Even here, I would insist 
on the use of Hindustani letters instead of Roman. 

“Take geometry next. What can be better 
demonstration of a circle than the disc of the takli ? 
I can teach all about the circle in this way, without 
even mentioning the name of Euclid. 

“Again you may ask how can I teach my child 
geography and history through spinning. Some time 
ago I came across a book called Colion — The Story 
of Manhind, It thrilled me. It read like a romance. 
It began with the history of ancient times, how and 
when cotton was first grown, the stages of its develop- 
ment, the cotton trade between the different count- 
ries and so on. As I mention ',thc different countries 
to the child, I shall naturally tell him something 
about the history and geography of thc'jc countries. 
Under whose reign were the different commercial 
treaties signed during the different periods. Whj' 
has cotton to be imported by some countries and 
cloth by others. Why can every country not grow 
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the cotton it fequiries. That will lead me into'econo-' 
mics and elements of agriculture, I shall teach him 
to ]^ow the different varieties of cotton, in' what 
kind of soil they grow, how to grow them, from 
where to get them, and so on. Thus takli spinning 
leads me into the whole history of the East India 
Company, what brought them here, how they des- 
troyed our spinning industry, how the ' economic 
motive that brought them to India led them later to 
entertain political aspirations, how it became a 
causative factor in the downfall of the Moghuls and 
the Marat has, in the establishment of the English' 
Biaj, and then again in the awakening of the masses 
in our times. There is thus no end to the educative 
possibilities of this new scheme. And how much 
quicker the child will learn all that, without putting 
an unnecessary tax on his mind and memorj^. 

$9 • 

f ‘ Let me further elaborate the idea. J ust as a 
biologist, in order to become a good biologist, must 
learn many other sciences besides biology, the basic 
education^ if it is treated as a science, takes us into 
interminable channels of learning. To extend the 
example of the takli, a pupil-teacher who rivets his 
attention not merely on the mechanical process of 
spinning, which of course he must master, but on 
the spirit of the thing, will concentrate on the takli 
and its various aspects. He will ask himself why 
the takli is made out of a brass disc and has a steel 
spindle. The original takli had its disc made any- 
how. The still more primitive takli consisted of a 
wooden spindle with a disc of slate or clay. The 
takli has been developed scientifically, and there is 
a reason for making the disc out of brass and the 
spindle out of steel. He must find out that jeason^ 
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Then, the teacher must ask himself why the disc has 
that particular diameter, no more and no less. When 
he has Solved these questions satisfactorily and has 
gone into the mathematics of the thing, your pupil 
becomes a good engineer. The takli becomes his 
Kamadhenu — ^the “ Cow of Plent3,\” There is no 
limit to the possibilities of knowledge that can be 
imparted through this medium. It will be limited 
only by the energy and conviction with which 3^011 
work. You have been here for three weeks. You 
will have spent them usefully if it has enabled 3*ou 
to take to this scheme seriousl3*, so that 3mu will 
say to yourself, * I shall either do or die ’. 

“ I am elaborating the instance of spinning 
because ! know it. If I were a carpenter, I would 
teach my child all these things through carpentry, 
or through cardboard work if I were a worker in 
cardboard.” 

*‘What we need”, he continued, “is educa- 
tionists with originality, fired with true zeal, who 
will think out from day today what the3’ are going to 
teach their pupils. The teacher cannot got this know- 
ledge through musty volumes. He has to use his 
ovni faculties of observation and thinking and impart 
his knowledge to the children through his lip^ with 
the help of a craft. This means a revolution in the 
method of teaching, a revolution in the tcichcr’s 
outlook Up till now you have been guided b3’ ins- 
pectors’ reports You wanted to do nhat the 
inspector might like so that you might get more 
mone3^ yet for your institutions or higher salaries for 
yourselves. But the new teacher will not care for 
all that He will sav, * I have done mv dutv hv mv 
pupil if' I have 'made him a better man and in doing 
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so I bare used all my resources. That is enough 
for me.” 

TRAINING TEACHERS THROUGH A CRAFT 

Q. Bi training pupil-teachers, would not it be 
better if they are first taught a craft separately and 
then given a sound exposition of the method of 
teaching through the medium of that craft ? As it 
is, they are advised to imagine themselves to be of 
the age of seven and relearn everything through a 
craft. In this way it will take them years before 
they can master the new technique and become 
competent teachers. 

A. No, it would not take them years. Let us 
imagine that the teacher when he comes to me has a 
working knowledge of mathematics, history and 
other subjects. I teach him to make carboard boxes 
or to spin. While he is at it, I show him how he 
could have derived his knowledge of mathematics, 
history and geography through the particular craft. 
He thus learns how to link his knowledge to the 
craft. It should not take him long to do so. Take 
another instance. Suppose I go with my boy of 
seven to a basic school. We both leam spinning 
and I get all my previous knowledge linked with 
spinning. To the boy it is all new. For the seventy 
years old father it is all repetition but he will have 
his old knowledge in a new setting. He should not 
take more than a few weeks for the process. Thus, 
unless the teacher develops the receptivity and 
eagerness of the child of seven, he will end up by 
becoming a mere mechanical spiimer, which would 
not fit him for the new method. 

Q. A boy who has passed his matriculation can 
go to college if he wishes to. Will a child who has 


gone through the basic education syllabus too be able 
to do so ? 

A. Between the boy who has passed his matri- 
culation and the boy who has gone through basic 
education, the latter will give a better account of 
himself decause his faculties have been developed. 
He will not feel helpless when he goes to college as 
matriculates often do. 

Q Seven has been put down as the minimum 
age for admission of children to a basic education 
school. Is it to be a chronological or mental age? 

A. Seven should be the average minimum age, 
but there will be some children of a higher and some 
of a lower age as well. There is physical as well as 
mental age to be considered. One child at the age 
of seven may have attained sufficient physical 
development to handle a craft. Another one may 
not be able to do so even at seven. One cannot 
therefore lay down any hard and fast rules. All 
the factors have to be taken into consideration. 

Gandhi ji continued ; Many questions show that 
many of you are filled with doubts. This is the 
wrong way to go about the work. You should have 
robust faith. If you have the conviction that I have, 
that Wardha Education is the thing required to give 
training for life to millions of our children, your 
work will fiourish If you have not that faith, there 
is somethmg wrong with those in charge of your 
training. They should be able to imbue you with this 
faith, whatever else they may or may not give you. 

SOME PEDAGOGIC CONTJNDEUMS 

Q. The basic education scheme is supposed to 
be for the villages. Is there no way out for the city- 
dwellers ? Are they to go along the old ruts 7 
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- ' A. This is a pertinent question and a go6d.t)ne, 
but I have answered it already in the columns <of 
Harijan. Sufficient for the day is' the good. thereof. 
As it is, we liave a big enough morsel to bite. If we 
can solve the educational problem of seven lakhs 
of villages, it will be enough for the present. No 
doubt educationists are thinking of the cities tod* 
But if we take up the question of the cities along 
with that of the villages, we shall fritter away our 
energies. 

. Q. Supposing in a village there were three 
schools with a different craft in each, the scope for 
learning may be wider in one than in the other. To 
.which school jout of these should the child go ? . / 

A Such overlapping should not occur. For the 
majority of our villages are too small to have more 
than one school. But a big village may have more. 
Here the craft taught in both should be the same. 
But I should lay down no hard and fast rule. Ex- 
perience in such matters would be the best guide. 
The capacity of various crafts to become popular, 
their ability to draw out the faculties of the student, 
should be studied. - The idea is that whatever craft 
you choose, it should draw out the faculties of the 
child fully and equally. It should be a village craft 
and it should be useful. 

Q. Why -should a child -waste* seven ^ars-tjn 
learning a'craft when Els real j)fofession is“ going to 
be something else, e.g., why should a banker’s son^ 
who is expected to take to banking later on, learn 
spinning for seven years ? 

*A. The question betrays gross ignorance of the 
new.scheme of education. The boy under the scheme 
of baste education does not go to school merely to 
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leam a craft. He goes there to receive his primary 
education, to tram his mind through the craft. I 
claim that the boy who has gone through the new 
course of primary education for seven years will 
make a better banker than the one who has gone 
through the seven years of ordmary schooling. The 
latter when he goes to abankmg school will be ill at 
ease because all his faculties will not have been 
trained. Prejudices die hard. I will have done a 
good day’s work, if I have made you realize this one 
central fact that the new education scheme is not a 
little of literary education and a little of craft. It is 
full education up to the primary stage through the 
medium of a craft. 

Q. Would it not be better to teach more than 
one craft in every school ? The children might begin 
to feel bored of doing the same thing from month to 
month and year to year. 

A. If I found a teacher who becomes dull to his 
students after a month’s spinning, I should dismiss 
him. There will be newness in every lesson such as 
there can be new music on the same instrument. By 
changing over from one craft to another a child 
tends to become like a monkey jumpmg from branch 
to branch with an abode nowhere. But I have shown 
already m the course of our discussion that teaching 
spinning m a scientific spirit involves learning many 
things besides spinning. The child will be taught 
to make his own takli and his own wmder soon. 
Therefore, to go back to what I began with, if the 
teacher takes up the craft in a scientific spirit, he 
will speak to his pupils through many channels, all 
of which will contribute to the development of all 
his faculties. 

Harijany Feb. 25 and Mar. 4, 1939. 

' S3 



APPENDIX 

A DETAILED STUDY 

Tlie aspect of the Wardha Scheme which has 
given rise to the greatest amount of criticism and 
scepticism has been its so*called “ self-supporting 
aspect ”, or in other words its “ productive aspect 
So far, the arguments both for and against the 
economic possibilities of a scheme of education 
centring round a handicraft were mainly hypothe- 
tical as we had no scientifically recorded evidence 
which could help us to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions. 

About the middle of July an experiment was 
started in the practising school of the Vidya Mandir 
Training School at Wardha, to teach children in the 
first two grades through the basic handicraft of 
spinning on the takli. Careful and accurate records 
which can now be used for further discussion or 
research work have been kept, both for individual 
and group work. 

It is necessary to point out in the first place ' 
that the experiment is being conducted under no 
specially favoured conditions. The pupils are 
children taken over from the mimicipal schools, 
mostly from the urban middle and lower middle 
classes, who have not been brought up in an 
atmosphere or tradition of craft work. The teachers 
are neither expert craftsmen nor specially trained 
for this new educational experiment. They are from 
the old staff of the practising school and have 
received only a hasty training in spinning with the 
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takli and in the technique of correlated teaching. In 
fact, they are learning the technique as they teach 
the children. Thus the experiment might be accepted 
as an average specimen 

There is no cut and dried time-table as the 
teaching depends primarily on the opportunities 
arising from the craft work, but the programme of 
work followed generally has been as follows 

Prayers, personal hygiene, spinnmg on the takli 
with correlated arithmetic, mother-tongue, dramati- 
zation, etc., social studies and group singing, general 
science, spinning on the takli, gardening and group 
games. 

During this programme of correlated work 
distributed over 5J hours, the time devoted to purely 
craft work was at the beginning only 40 minutes 
(30 minutes for spinning and 10 minutes for winding 
and recording). This period was gradually increased 
to 80 minutes, and is bemg gradually increased with 
the growth of the children’s interest in craft work. 
But the maximum period of time devoted to craft 
work has been 2 periods of 40 mmutes each. The 
total number of hours devoted to spinning by each 
boy was on an average 12 hours in July, 15 hours in 
August, and 23 hours m September. 

As we are concerned here mainly with the 
productive and not the academic aspect of this 
educational experiment, we shall not dwell upon the 
effect of this system of education on the general 
attainment of the children. We give below the 
figures relating to the production and efficiency of 
30 children, between the ages of seven and eight, 
the age selected by the Zakir Hussain Committee as 
the initial age for basic education. 



No. Nnmo of child Speed (No, of rounds Totfvl production « . , 

per hour) at the end July August September 

of the month No. of hours No. of hours No. of hours 
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Tho findings of this record condensed arc as follows : 
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tf we compare these figures with the standard 
laid down in the detailed syllabus prepared by the 
Zakir Husain Committee, we shall find that both in 
efi^ciency and production the attainment of the stu- 
dents at the end of 2^ months exceeded the standard 
fixed at the end of 6 months. 

“ The average daily speed for the six months 
should be three-fourths of a lati of ten counts yarn 
in three hours.”* i.e., 40 rounds of ten counts yarn 
per hour. The average speed accordmg to the recor- 
ded work for the last 3 months is 64 rounds of 18 
counts yam per hour. 

Next we come to the earning capacity as repre- 
sented by the production — ^both as a group and per 
child. The wages, it must be mentioned, have been 
calculated according to the present rates of the 
Maharashtra Charkha Sangh 

July August September 

Earnings per class, per 
month 0 13 0 28 3 410 

Average earning capacity 
per child per month 0 05 01 1} 022 

Lowest earning capacity 
per month 0 03 00 6 010 

Highest earning capacity 
per month 0 18 04 1} 053 

N. B . — ^The average number of hours devoted to 
spinning (includmg winding) each month was as 
follows : — 

July-12 hours August-15 hours. September- 
23 hours. These figures tell their own story and do 
not need any comment. 

Harijan, 26-11-1938. A. D. 
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